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The Origin and Growth of Religion as illus- 
trated by the Religion of the Ancient 
Babylonians. By A. H. Sayce. (Williams 
& Norgate.) 


Ir is difficult to review this book in ordinary 
fashion, or within reasonable limits. It con- 
tains a vast amount of material hitherto 
practically inacce-sible to students of myth- 
ology, it abounds with novel and valuable 
conclusions, while many important side issues 
ure raised in the notes. Since all who are 
interested in the subject will study it for 
themselves, I will confine my comments to a 
few definite points which seem to invite 
further investigation. : 
Babylonian religion has no connexion with 
that of Egypt. For us its interest lies in its 
connexion with the theology of the Western 
Semites; on the one hand, with that of 
the Hebrews, and, on the other, with that 
of the Phoenicians by whom the myth- 
ological conceptions of the Greeks were so 
profoundly influenced. Hence this book 
vpens out fresh possibilities of profitable 
research to students of the Hebrew litera- 
ture, as well as to those who are attempt- 
ing a scientific explanation of the origin and 
nature of the Greek mythology. The attempt 
of the Sanskritists in the last generation to 
derive Greek myths from India, and to dis- 
cover in the Vedas an explanation of the 
Greek theology, finds fewer adherents than 
heretofore—if for no other reason, because it 
is seen that the separation of the Aryan races 
roust have taken place at a date so remote 
that only the very rudiments of religion can 
then have been in existence; while, even if 
elaborate mythological legends, such as those 
of the Greeks, had at that time been current, 
they could hardly have been transmitted 
orally in any recognisable form through so 
many millenpiums. It is not, however, 
needful to deny that there may be a holo- 
tthnic residuum, that the names of Dyaus, 
Zeus, and Tiu, or even the germs of a solar epic, 
may not be common to the Vedas, the Lliad, and 
the Nibelungen Lay. But, while the theories 
of the extreme Sanskritists are losing ground, 
there is an increasing disposition to acknow- 
ledge that a large proportion of the Greek 
mythological tales, especially those of a more 
tlaburate character, were ultimately derived 
from Babylonia, through either an Aramean 
ora Phoenician channel. Thus, it has long 
teen recognised that the Greek myth of 
Aphrodite and Adonis, aud the corresponding 
Phrygian myth of Cybele and Attys, are mere 
Western versions of the Phoenician myth of 
Tammuz and Astarte—the story being that of 
the grief of the moon mourning over the 





death of her lost spouse the sun. It was also 
seen that the Ephesian Artemis must be 
identified with Astarte, the Semitic moon- 
goddess; and that the legend of Semiramis 
was a euhemerised version of the story of 
Istar, the dove into which Semiramis was 
changed being the dove of Istar and of Venus. 
Smyrna was also identified with Semiramis. 
The Greek Amazons were seen to be the 
priestesses of the Asiatic goddess, and the 
conception of the Centaurs was traced to 
Babylonian sculrtures. The Eastern origin 
of the Dionysiac cult was manifest; but its 
suggested derivation from India was disposed 
of by the identification of Dionysus with the 
Assyrian sun-god, who, according to Lenor- 
mant, bore the title of dianisu. The mother 
of Dionysus was Semele, daughter of Cadmus 
the Phoenician; and Semele has been identified 
by Dr. Neubauer with the Phoenician goddess 
Samlath, and the Edomite ‘‘Samlah of the 
Vineland.” 

These connexions, which may be con- 
sidered as established, prepare us for 
further researches in the same direction. Of 
these, perhaps, the most important is Prof. 
Sayce’s comparison of Ares with the Baby- 
lonian deity who provisionally bears the 
name of Adar, but whose real name is believed 
to have been Uras. Uras is identified with 
Ares, not only because he was the warrior 
god of the Babylonians, as Ares was of the 
Greeks, but because in the Greek myth Ares 
is said to have slain Adonis by taking the form 
of a wild boar. Now, Adar or Uras is called 
‘*the Lord of the pig,”’ a title originating, in 
Prof. Sayce’s opinion, out of a totemistic wor- 
ship of that animal. Moreover, the Romans 
identified their war god Mars with the Greek 
Ares; and it would appear that Rimmon, the 
Syrian sun-god, was worshipped under the 
Accadian title of Mitu (Martu) and was also 
called ‘‘the pig.” The prototype of Ares 
may thus be connected with the probable 
prototype of Mars, whose cult may have 
reached Italy through Cumae, which, accord- 
ing to Strabo, was a colony of the Aeolian 
Cyme, whose alleged foundation by the 
Amazons connects it with Kastern myth- 
ologies. 

I have endeavoured to show, in a recent 
number of the Acapemy, that Aplu, the old 
form of the name of Apollo, may be identified 
with Ablu, ‘‘the son”’ of heaven, which was 
one of the appellations of the sun-god Tammuz ; 
and also that the story of Perseus and Andro- 
meda, a lunar eclipse myth, is a Greek version 
of the combat between Bel-Merodach and the 
dragon Tiamat. 

Some of the most obvious correspondences, 
which, however, are not free from difficulty, 
present themselves when we attempt to trace 
the Western extensions of the worship of the 
great Babylonian goddess, Istar, who seems 
to have absorbed the functions of several 
local deities. She is clearly the Athtor who 
was worshipped on the southern coast of 
Arabia; and it is commonly asserted that 
she became the Phoenician Ashtoretb, called 
Astarte by the Greeks, who was the pro- 
totype both of Artemis and of Aphrodite. 
Prof. Sayce tukes this view. He considers 
that the Ephesian Artemis and the Cyprian 
Aphrodite are both lineal descendants of the 
same deity, the Babylonian Istar, who bore 
two characters—that of the warrior maiden, 





and of the deity of love. These two con- 
ceptions, he thinks, became divorced, and 
arrived on the shores of Greece by separate 
routes. The gentler Babylonians seized rather 
on the softer side of the nature of Istar, while 
the fiercer Assyrians naturally laid hold of 
her warlike aspect. It may be admitted that 
the name of Istar, originally an Accadian word 
whose meaning is unknown, took the feminine 
suffix in Phoenician, and became Ashtoreth; 
but we have no evidence which will explain 
how the worship of Istar, the evening star, 
could have been transformed into the worship 
of Ashtoreth, who was undoubtedly the moon. 
And it is difficult to understand how the 
functions of Sin, the male Accadian moon-god, 
were transferred, among the western Semites, 
to a female deity who was originally only 
the planet Venus. Possibly the connexion 
between Istar, the evening star, and Ash- 
toreth, the moon, may be rather nominal than 
real, some such title as the ‘‘ Lady of the 
Heavens” or the ‘‘Queen of the Night,’ 
or whatever the name may have meant, being 
applied in one region to the moon and in 
another to the planet Venus. This seems 
less difficult than to suppose a confusion 
between two planetary bodies so widely 
different. The Accadians conceived the moon 
as a male deity, which effectually prevented 
her from being regarded as the spouse of the 
sun—a function assigned to the planet Venus; 
whereas in Syria, where the moon was 
thought to be a female, she would become 
the Queen of Night, and the sun-god 
would naturally be regarded as her spouse. 
A further difficulty is introduced by the 
fact that the planet Venus was called by the 
Greeks ’Adpodirns dornp, and that the Romans 
identified the Greek Aphrodite with their 
Venus, who is also the evening star, like the 
Babylonian Istar. Aphrodite, however, seems, 
like Artemis, to be the moon rather than the 
evening star, though the Babylonian and 
Assyrian conquests of Cyprus may have com- 
mingled some elements of the worship of Istar 
with the worship of the Phoenician Astarte. 
Artemis and Aphrodite are not, however, 
the only descendants of the Asiatic goddess. 
Thus, Greck legend described the wandering 
Astarte, under the name of Europa, the 
‘‘ broad-faced ’’ moon, crossing the seas seated 
on the Bull of Anu. 

It may be objected that it is improbable that 
so many distinct Western deities—A pollo, Ares, 
Mars, Dionysus, Perseus, Adonis, and Attys 
—should have been obtained from the Baby- 
lonian sun-god; and that it is equally un- 
reasonable to refer Artemis, Aphrodite, 
Semele, Semiramis, Smyrna, Cybele, and 
Europa to Istar or Astarte. This objection 
is answered by anticipation in Prof. Sayce’s 
volume. - He shows that nearly every Baby- 
lonian city had its independent sun-god, 
known by different names or rather epithets, 
such as the son of heaven, the mighty, the 
exalted, the lord, the very glorious, or the 
beloved. These local sun-gods, who were 
ultimately identified by the Babylonians as 
forms of the same god, had their local names 
and their local legends, which passed inde- 
pendently to the Greeks, who attributed them 
to different deities. Thus, the same sun-god, 
born of Ea, who was worshipped as Merodach 
at Babylon, was reverenced by the people of 
Eridu under the name of Tammuz, the Acca- 
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dian Du-muzi, the ‘‘son of life”; and at 
Nipur as Uras (Ares), the ‘lord of light.” 
Meri, the sun-god of Muru, became at 
Damascus Ramanu or Rimmon, ‘‘the exalted 
one’’; in Assyria he was called Ablu (Apollo), 
the ‘‘son” of heaven; one of his Accadian 
names was Matu or Martu (Mars) ; in Tyre 
he was Melearth, the “king of the city” 
(Melicertes); and at Gebal he was Adoni, 
‘‘my lord” (Adonis). : 

We may, I think, divide the Hellenic 
deities into two classes : those who seem to be 
purely Aryan, and those whose names, con- 
nexions, and myths point to a Semitic or 
Accadian source. Nowitis curious to observe 
that the purely Hellenic deities are ranged 
by Homer on the side of the Greeks, while 
those which seem to be of Asiatic origin 
espouse the cause of Troy. Thus Athena and 
Hera, the most purely Hellenic deities, are 
represented as the protagonists on the Hellenic 
side; while Apollo, Ares, and Aphrodite, 
who were ultimately of Phoenician or Baby- 
lonian origin, all fight in the Trojan camp. 
In the case of Zeus and Poseidon, Semitic 
conceptions seem to have-been engrafted on 
Aryan names and cults; and we find they are 
mainly neutral, though inclining somewhat 
to the Trojan cause. 

Many of those elements in the Greek 
mythology which Mr. Lang considers to be 
mere survivals of primitive savagery may 
be more reasonably explained by reference 
to their Babylonian or Phoenician sources. 
A translated mythology must inevitably have 
been more or less mistranslated. Thus the 
so-called incestuous legends of the Greek 
pantheon, at which prudery is shocked, are 
no proof that the primitive Greeks lived in 
habitual incest, which would be contrary to 
the whole spirit of Aryan civilisation. These 
legends can be more rationally expiained by 
an evolution which took place in Babylonian 
theology. Owing to the different position 
occupied by women among the Accadians and 
the Semites, Babylonian goddesses, who in 
the Accadian period were reverenced as the 
mothers of certain gods, came to be regarded 
under Semitic influences as their wives. 
Hence the family relationships of the celes- 
tial bodies and the powers of nature were 
represented in turn as either conjugal, 
fraternal, or parental. When the nature- 
myths current in different cities came to be 
harmonised into a coherent system, it is 
obvious that some of these traditional relation- 
ships would become apparently incestuous. 
It is easy to see, for instance, how the moon 
might thus come to be regarded as at once 
the parent, the wife, and the sister of the 
sun. 

The Babylonian gods resembled the local 
Madonnas of Italian cities rather than the 
organised hierarchy of Olympus. The 
Canaanite and Phoenician cities retained to 
the last their local Baalim. At some early 
period this was the case also in Babylonia; 
but when any city rose to supreme power, its 
local protector tended to become a national 
god. Thus it was that Merodach, the local 
sun-god of Babylon, became the national god 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s empire, and Assur became 
a supreme god when Assyria rose to power. 
The older gods were either degraded into 
demons or became the ancestors of the later 
gor @, 


Another instance which seems to Mr. Lang 
to afford clear evidence of primitive Greek 
savagery—the mutilation of Uranus by his 
son Cronus—receives a satisfactory explana- 
tion from a cosmological legend of the Baby- 
lonians which represented Bel, originally a 
sky-god, as cutting asunder Tiamat, the 
watery abyss, whose blood fell on the earth 
as rain, filling the springs and rivers. Tiamat, 
the primordial Chaos, was afterwards repre- 
sented as the parent of the cosmic sky; and 
we see how a revolting story is resolved into 
a speculation of early cosmical philosophy. 
This explanation of the myth is at any rate 
more satisfactory and more probable than to 
suppose that at some early period Greek sons 
indulged in the practice of mutilating their 
parents or of cutting them asunder. Not 
only the Greek mythology, but the philo- 
sophical systems of the early Greek thinkers 
of Asia Minor, such as Anaximander, were 
clearly derived through the Phoenicians from 
Babylonia—the source of the science, the 
cosmogony, and of much of the religion of the 
Western world. Our weights and measures, 
the sexagesimal numeration which we employ 
for the division of the hour, and, above all, 
the signs of the Zodiac, are of Babylonian 
origin. If Greek science and astronomy were 
ultimately Babylonian, it would be strange, 
indeed, if the teachers of Greek science had 
not been also teachers of Greek religion. 

Prof. Sayce devotes much attention to the 
relation between the religion of the western 
Semites and that of the Babylonians. The 
problem as to the channel by which the 
communication took place cannot as yet be 
considered as definitely solved. The Hebrews, 
the Phoenicians, and the other Semitic races 
of Syria and Canaan may have brought with 
them the common elements of their belief at 
the time of their migration from the shores 
ef the Persian Gulf; or, on the other hand, 
these beliefs may have been introduced at the 
time of the Western conquests of Sargon of 
Accad and his son Naram-Sin, which must 
now be placed as early as the fourth mil- 
lennium 3z.c. As regards the Hebrews, the 
traditional view is that they brought back 
from Babylon nothing but an intense hatred 
of Babylonian idolatry, and an intensified 
Jehovistic monotheism. But we now know 
that they brought back a new script, the 
parent of the square Hebrew, as well as new 
names of the months; and they can hardly, as 
Prof. Sayce maintains, have sojourned for 
seventy years on the banks of the Euphrates 
without profound modifications and develop- 
ments of their religious and philosophical 
ideas. In the libraries of Babylon they found 
the ancient literature of Chaldea open to 
them, and they can scarcely have failed to 
profit by the opportunity. Prof. Sayce is 
evidently inclined to regard the Babylonian 
captivity as the explanation of many of the 
common elements in the Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian literatures. 

But this theory will not explain the early 
spread of Babylonian beliefs among the other 
western Semites. Probably no one solution 
will suffice. The worship of Athtor in 
Arabia Felix must be due to early Babylonian 
commerce, while the cult of Sin, the Accadian 
moon-god, on Mount Sinai must be referred 
to the conquest of the Sinaitic peninsula by 
}Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon. But how 








shall we explain the early extension of the 
worship of Nebo, the local god of Borsippa, to 
Mount Nebo, where Moses died, or the pre- 
valence of Babylonian beliefs in Edom, as 
evidenced by the names of the Dukes of 
Edom recorded in Genesis xxxvi.; or in 
Canaan as witnessed by ancient place-names ? 
Thus, long before the Hebrew Exodus, we 
find, among the Pulestinian conquests of 
Thothmes III., the name of a town called Beth- 
Anath, “the temple of Anath”; and another 
Beth-Anath is mentioned in the book of 
Joshua. Anathoth was the birthplace of Jere- 
miah, and Anat was the Hivite mother-in- 
law of Esau. These names show that the 
worship of the feminine correlative of Anu, 
the Accadian heaven-god, must have been 
transmitted to the West at some period later 
than the Semitic conquest of Babylonia, and 
cannot have been brought with them by the 
Semites at the time of their pristine migration 
from the East, unless, indeed, we assume that 
the earliest Semitic migration was effected 
by Semites who had already come in contact 
with the pre-Semitic civilisation of Babylonia. 

The foregoing are not isolated facts. The 
worship of the sun-god Tammuz, who is the 
Accadian Du-muzi, prevailed not only in 
Phoenicia, but also in Jerusalem at the time 
of Jeremiah. The name of Savul, the Baby- 
lonian fire-god, is found in the names of 
the Edomite King Samlab, and of the Israelite 
King Saul. In the female form it is found in 
a Phoenician inscription, passing from the 
Phoenicians to the Greeks as Semele. Asso- 
ciated with the worship of Anu is that of 
Dagon, the ‘‘ exalted one,” a title of Mul-lil, 
the lord of the Accadian ghost-world. His 
name is met with in Assyrian inscriptions. 
He became the supreme deity of the Philis- 
tines, and had temples at Gaza and Ashdod; 
while Beth-Dagon appears in the book of 
Joshua as acity of Asher. Then, agaio, the 
very ancient institutions of the Sabbath, of 
the rite of circumcision, of tithes, and of 
certain special sacrifices, are common to the 
Hebrews and the Babylonians; while the 
curious analogies between the structure and 
appliances of the Babylonian temples and the 
temple of Solomon have to be accounted for. 
Were these things obtained by the Hebrews 
from the Canaanites or the Phoenicians, and, 
if so, how and at what time were they derived 
from Babylonia? Perhaps the most probable, 
but, at the same time, a somewhat startling 
solution, is the supposition that the Semitisa- 
tion of Syria, Palestine, and Edom, was only 
effected after the Semites had come in contact 
with the civilisation of Babylonia. This would 
explain the fact that northern and central 
Arabia, where the Semitic race doubtless 
originated, is the only Semitic land unaffected 
by Babylonian beliefs. 

Prof. Sayce’s explanations, from Babylonian 
sources, of the names of some of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs are interesting but not 
convincing. Very curious is the account of 
the ‘lady of Eden,” the goddess of the tree 
of life; while the Babylonian narrative of the 
building of the Tower of Babel, and of the 
overthrow and confusion of the builders by 
the god Anu, is, in its way, as suggestive as 
the better-known tablets relating to the 
creation and the deluge. Prof. Sayce believes, 
though the evidence is not absolutely con- 
clusive, that the tower was in ruins at the 
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time when the Accadian calendar was drawn 
up, which would carry us back to a period 
between the thirty-seventh and forty-seventh 
centuries B.C. 

Prof. Sayce is, perhaps, too ready to 
see survivals of heathenism in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. In some cases, doubtless, he 
is right. Ezekiel mentions the women 
wailing for Tammuz at the gate of the Lord’s 
house, and the prevalence of the same wide- 
spread Tammuz worship is probably referred 
to by Zachariah, Amos, and Jeremiah. It 
is not improbable that the name of Ammi, 
the national god of the Ammonites, may be 
discovered in such names as Bala-am, Jerobo-am 
and Rehobo-am. But it is not necessary to seek 
in the names of David and Solomon for the 
vestiges of a surviving heathenism, as an 
easier explanation presents itself. The name 
of David, like that of Dido, may mean ‘the 
beloved,” which was also a title of the sun- 
god; but David, even if his original name was 
El-Hanan, as Prof. Sayce contends, may 
have received a throne-name expressing the 
attachment of his subjects, or the name might 
belong to the same class as those of St. 
Didier (Desiderius) or Erasmus. The names 
of Phoebe, Helen, Dennis, and Diana, prove 
the survival in the nineteenth century of 
Greek and Latin paganism among ourselves 
just as much or as little as the names of Saul 
and David connect them with the Babylonian 
sun-gods Savul and Da‘. 

Prof. Sayce frankly acknowledges the diffi- 
culties with which he has had to contend in 
reconstiucting a theory of the development 
of Babylonian religion from the tablets stored 
in the library of Assurbanipal. Not the least 
of these difficulties lies in the fragmentary 
condition of the texts—the fragile clay tablets 
are often broken off or defective just where the 
interest of the documents begins, or where 
the solution of some difficult problem seems 
to be impending; but the greatest difficulty 
of all is that the Assyrian tablets are only 
copies, made mostly in the seventh century 
B.c., of older documents from the libraries of 
Babylonian temples. In tracing the evolution 
of Babylonian religion much depends on the 
dates of our materials; and, as we have no 
help from palaeography, the dates of the 
original documents have to be inferred from 
internal considerations. 

Prof. Sayce shows that the great; criterion 
on which Lenormant depended is fallacious, 
since it cannot now be maintained that texts 
written in Accadian are invariably older than 
ihose composed in Semitic Babylonian. Prof. 
Sayce shows conclusively that the Accadian 
was used by the priests as a literary or sacred 
language, long after it had ceased to be a 
spoken speech. The case is somewhat 
similar to that of the use of monkish 
Latin. Latin is an older language than 
English ; and yet the writings of Erasmus are 
later than those of Wycliffe, and Geoffrey of 
Monmouth is later than the Saxon Chronicle. 

The provisional method employed by Prof. 
Sayce is, probably, the best that could be 
adopted. He has formed a coherent theory as to 
the probable course of evolution of Babylonian 
religion, and arranges his documents in accord- 
ance with his theory. These documents are 
printed in the appendices, which are not the 
least Valuable portion of the work. They 
contain translations of (1) the magical texte, 





(2) the hymns, (3) the penitential psalms, (4) 
the litanies to the gods; an arrangement 
which undoubtedly conforms roughly to the 
course of evolution followed by Babylonian 
religion. He is probably right in assigning a late 
date to the creation tablets in their present 
form. They bear internal evidence that older 
beliefs were harmonised and combined ; and, as 
we have them, they may not be much older 
than the time of Assurbanipal. The deluge 
tablets he considers are much earlier, dating 
probably from about 2,000 z.c. 

Prof. Sayce would be the first to acknow- 
ledge that much of his work is tentative, and 
may be overthrown by the discovery of fresh 
texts, or modified by improved readings of 
those we possess. But an unusual openness 
to the arguments of his opponents, and a 
readiness to acknowledge that some of his 
earlier views were erroneous, inspires the 
reader with confidence in his final conclusions. 
But though his work is necessarily the work 
of a pioneer exploring in a new region, it 
must be acknowledged that in novelty, 
interest, and permanent value this book ranks 
as high as any of the volumes which the 
Hibbert Trust has hitherto called forth. 

Isaac Taytor. 








Selections from the Poetical Works of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tuese selections have been made, it is under- 
stood, by Mr. Swinburne himself. They 
represent, therefore the deliberate prefer- 
ences of one who has made poetry the study 
of a lifetime, and stand altogether apart from 
that rather irritating class of excerpts which 
seems to represent the whims of a little 
casual poetical reading at odd times. I by 
no means imply that a poet is an infallible 
judge of his own best work—literary history 
perhaps rebels against such a view; but be 
knows at any rate with what ardour of 
imagination his poems were respectively con- 
ceived, and with what greater or less satis- 
faction they took their final shape. He knows, 
in a word, what no one else can know about 
them; and if, in the long run, the judgment 
of the world supersede that of the poet, we 
shall not be the less grateful to him for giving 
us both the poetry and the estimate or 
criticism implied in the selection. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. 
Swinburne cannot really be adequately re- 
presented in some two hundred short pages, 
comprising some forty poems or extracts from 
poems. I do not care to conceal my opinion 
that his most evident fault is an excess of 
verbiage. None the less, I think he is unfairly 
judged, if judged from his shorter poems ; and 
[ would fain have seen more of his sustained 
flights of song, even if the Guernsey poems 
(pp. 53-7) and the rather fuintly beautiful 
‘* Ballad of Dreamland ”’ (pp. 113-4) had been 
displaced for. them. If I may venture into a 
concrete criticism, I miss profoundly ‘‘ The 
Triumph of Time” and “Siena,” and the 
preluding poem of Songs before Sunrise 
and ‘‘Tiresias’”’ (both parts); and, of the 
shorter poems, the “Lines on the Death of 
Eaward John Trelawny,” and the exquisite 
poem—I am ashamed to have forgotten its 
title, and am writing without opportunity of 
reference—on the dead flowers, plucked, 
these in Cornwall, those in Italy, and cast 


away, when withered, with words that should 
last as long as the language. But these, 
perhaps, are mere personal whims. I hasten 
to say that the very best, if not the 


most peculiar and distinctive, of Mr. 
Swinburne’s work is to be found in 
this little volume. It begins with 


‘On the Verge,” a poem about which I have 
already spoken in the Acapemy; of which, 
therefore, I will only repeat my conviction 
that it is the author’s finest work of the 
shorter kind. This and the following poems, 
down to p. 57, represent Mr. Swinburne in 
his favourite character of ‘‘ Thalassius.’’ 
There is a tone of glad self-surrender to the 
sea passion, which gives this part of his work 
a special radiance. Perhaps the North Sea 
poems will hardly touch the reader as deeply 
as they stirred the poet. ‘‘ Hertha,” the 
powerful piece of mysticism that follows, will 
never, probably, be a popular favourite, 
though it is specially characteristic of the 
poet. But who, whether he love Michael 
Angelo or not, will not be grateful that the 
noble sonnet ‘‘ In San Lorenzo”’ finds a place 
here, and is worthily followed by ‘‘ Mazzini,” 
the grandest passage by far of the “‘ Song of 
Italy”? ? Columbus has often been attempted 
in poetry; where has he been so weil 
attempted as this (p. 81) ?— 

‘*O mother Genoa, through all years that run, 

More than that other son, 
Who first beyond the seals of sunset pri at 
Even to the unfooted West ; 
Whose back-blown flag scared from their 
sheltering seas 
The unknown Atlantides, 
And as flame climbs through cloud and vapour 
clomb 
Through streams of storm and foam, 

Till half in sight they saw land heave and 

swim.”’ 

Next to ‘‘Mazzini” come naturally the 

verses to Aurelio Saffi, his co-triumvir. To 

how many Oxonians must these lines come 
like a voice out of the past ?— 

‘‘ Year after year has fallen on sleep, till change 
Hath seen the fourth part of a century fade 
Since you, a guest to whom the vales were 

strange 

Where Isis whispers to the murmuring shade 

Above her face by winds and willows made, 

And I, elate at heart with reverence, met, 

Change must give place to death ere I forget 

The pride that change of years has quenched 

not yet.”’ 

No selection from Mr. Swinburne would be 
adequate without a specimen of his poems to 
Victor Hugo. The verses called ‘‘ A Sunset” 
seem to him most worthy of insertion ; and, 
indeed, they are stately and splendid as the 
sunset they commemorate. But those earlier 
verses to Victor Hugo, in the first series of 
Poems and Ballads, have, perhaps, a greater 
charm for the ordinary reader ; they fall 

‘* More soft than dew or snow by night, 
Or wail, as in some flooded cave 
Sobs the strong broken spirit of a wave.” 


Of the poems to childhood that follow, that 
called ‘‘ Herse’’ is, we think, altogether the 
best; then ‘‘Itylus,” with a music all its 
own, recalls the best manner of the early 
poems, as do the two extracts, ‘‘ Anadyo- 
mene” and ‘“‘The Death of Meleager,”’ from 
“Atalanta in Calydon.” ‘A Fosterling,” 
from ‘‘ Thalassius,” is, perhaps, most ‘notable 
for its apparently autobiographical character ; 
but it cannot compare, for power or interest, 
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Vigil.” Indeed, the former of these two may 
rank as one of the writer’s most sustained 
efforts. It scarcely needs the recurring coup- 
lets of the crying wind and answering sea, for 
their sound is in the whole poem : 

‘** Christ, if Thou hear yet or have eyes to see, 


Thou that hadst pity, and hast no pity on me, 
Knowest Thou no more, as in this life’s sharp 


span, 

What pain Thou hadst on earth, what pain hath 
man? 

Hast Thou no care, that all we suffer yet? 

What help is ours of Thee if Thou forget ? 

What profit have we though Thy blood were 


ven 

If ee that sin bleed and be not forgiven ? 

Not love, but hate, Thou bitter God, and strange, 
Whose heart as man’s heart hath grown cold with 


change ; 

Not love, but hate, Thou showest us that have 
sinned ? ’ 

And like a world’s cry shuddering was the wind, 

And like a God’s voice threatening was the sea.”’ 

This is, indeed a cry de profundis. 

Finer work has hardly been done on the 
Greek model than ‘ Oreithyia.’’ ‘Storm 
and Battle” is less Hellenic, but more resist- 
less and, to the non-classical reader, perhaps, 
more attractive. The long extract that follows 
(pp. 191-210), from “ Marino Faliero,” seems 
to me to suffer, like the rest of that 
play, from a certain protraction of language 
that dulls the thought and weakens the dra- 
matic force. No such criticism applies to the 
next dramatic excerpt, ‘‘Mary Stuart at 
Solway Firth.” Here all is pure poetic gold, 
from Herries’ earnest appeal to the queen not 
to go into banishment, down to Mary Beaton’s 
last warning resolve. One cannot wonder 
that the poet wrote his ‘‘Adieux 4 Marie 
Stuart ”’ so wistfully when he had had such a 
vision of her as this beside the Solway : 

** Come, friends, 

I think the fisher’s boat hath hoised up sail 

That is to bear none but one friend and me: 

Here must my true men and their queen take 

leave, 

And each keep thought of other. My fair page, 

Before the man’s change darken on your chin 

I may come back to ride with you at rein 

To a more fortunate field: howe’er that be, 

Ride you right on with better hap, and live 

As true to one of merrier days than mine 

As on that night to Mary, once your queen. 

Douglas, I have not won a word of you ; 

What would you do to have me tarry ? 

** George Douglas. Die.”’ 
Nothing in the scene at Chartley, fine as it 
is, quite reaches the level of that by the 
Solway. 

Let me end with one question, which I 
would sooner ask than answer. ‘ Hesperia,” 
doubtless, could not be properly removed from 
its trilogy. Is anything in this volume quite 
so fine or so characteristic as ‘‘ Hesperia ” ? 

E. D. A. Morsaeap. 








Athos; or, The Mountain of the Monks. 
Athelstan Riley. (Longmans. ) 


“Tue Mountain of the Monks” is a subject 
which desarves a volume to itself, and this 
handsome book is likely to render it popular. 
Mr. Riley studied the life of the monks of 
Mount Athos under favourable circumstances. 
He spent six weeks among them, and brought 
with him an introduction from the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, which ensured him a favour- 
able reception; and, besides this, he was 
accompanied by the Greek archbishop of 


By 





Cavalla, in Macedonia, whom, on arriving at 
that port, he found preparing to make a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Mountain. This pre- 
late, whose well-marked personality forms the 
most amusing feature in the narrative, is 
described as a pattern Oriental — “ genial, 
kind, and full of good nature towards his 
equals, while haughty and unbending towards 
his inferiors, indolent beyond belief, absolute 
idleness being his chief delight.” Being 
possessed of a slight knowledge of French, he 
was of service to the author by acting as 
interpreter between him and the monks. 

As ecclesiastical questions are brought pro- 

minently forward in this volume, it may be well 
to state that Mr. Riley’s views are those of a 
strong Anglican High-Churchman. This, how- 
ever, does not induce him to idealise the life 
of those among whom he was thrown; if he 
had had any disposition that way, he would 
have been saved from it by his strong sense 
of humour. The following sketch, taken 
during a long monastic service, may illustrate 
this. 
‘* One old monk, who stood in a stall opposite 
to us, had a wonderfully piercing voice, and 
sang nearly the whole time, gazing vacantly 
with a stupid, fishy eye at the face of the 
prompter. In the short intervals of repose, he 
would sink down in his stall and apparently 
full fast asleep, waking up again with wonder- 
ful precision when his turn came round.” 


This description forcibly recalls some of the 
figures in Doré’s well-known picture of the 
neophyte in the convent. 

The twenty monasteries, which, together 
with smaller associations of monks, and her- 
mitages, constitute this remarkable com- 
munity, occupy a region which is graphically 
called by Mr. Riley ‘‘a mountain and a 
garden in the sea.’ The following is his more 
detailed description of it : 


‘*The promontory, or, rather, the peninsula, 
of Athos (for not far from its base, at the spot 
where Xerxes cut his canal, it measures but 
a mile and a half across) is long and narrow, 
having an average breadth of about four miles, 
while its length is forty. A ridge of hills runs 
down the centre of the peninsula, beginning 
from the narrowest part near its base, and 
reaching some height where the monastic 
establishments commence, at a distance of 
fifteen to twenty miles from its extremity. 
From this point the ridge rises gradually from 
1,000 to between 3,000 and 4,000 feet, when it 
suddenly shoots up into a mountain nearly 
7,000 feet high, and falls into the sea. There 
is but little level land on Athos; the sides of 
the central ridge slope as a rule down to the 
very shore, while round the end of the penin- 
sula, especially on the western side, the moun- 
tain drops by rapid descent or breaks away in 
steep and rocky cliffs. Every part of the pro- 
montory is covered with vegetation, the east 
side being more conspicuous for luxuriance of 
growth ; and its position in the waters keeps 
the forests of Mount Athos fresh and green 
when ull the neighbouring country on the main- 
land is burnt up by the summer and autumnal 
heats. The mountain is one vast mass of white 
or whitish-grey marble, clothed with trees to 
within a thousand feet of its summit, and then 
rising in a bare and conical peak.” 

For a description of the monastic buildings 
we must refer the reader to Mr. Riley’s 
volume. He will there find a full account of 
the numerous churches aad secular edifices, 
together with notices of the books in the 
libraries, and of the relics and works of art. 





The proper understanding of these is greatly 
facilitated by the illustrations, which are 
taken from the author’s own photographs. 
These include not only general views of the 
monasteries, but representations of separate 
buildings and even interiors; and there is an 
excellent delineation of the silver-gilt binding 
and chain-work back of one of the ancient 
MSS. which Curzon has described. A plan 
of one of the churches, and numerous measure- 
ments, are a further aid towards realising the 
appearance of those edifices. There is also 
no lack of information as to the life of the 
monks, the legends and superstitions that 
exist among them, and the nature and dura- 
tion of the services. 

The principal subject of conversation be- 
tween Mr. Riley and the monks was the 
possibility of the restoration of communion 
between the Greek and Anglican Churches. 
This was discussed in an amicable spirit, and 
the debates usually ended in expressions of a 
mutual desire for such a consummation. Of 
course, theological differences could not be 
ignored; but discussions of such questions, 
when carried on through the medium of an 
interpreter, are usually very harmless ; those 
who engage in them are like singlestick- 
players, who are separated from one another 
by a couple of yards—they cannot get near 
enough to deal very severe blows. Mr. Riley 
is much too straightforward to ignore the 
difficulties that stand in the way of reunion. 
He is aware that in order to become a member 
of the church of Constantinople he would have 
to be rebaptised. But in controversy much 
depends upon the temper with which the 
two parties approach one another, and nothing 
but goodwill could result from his visit. Oae 
ground that he mentions for anticipating a 
favourable issue will strike our readers as 
novel. On one occasion he had been illustra- 
ting the benefits of unity by the parable of 
the sticks—singly weak, but strong when 
united—and had used his own bundle of sticks 
and umbrellas for the purpose; when re- 
placing the sticks he came ia contact, 
unawares, with a servant who was bearing 
coffee on a tray and overturned its contents. 
He began to stammer out his apologies, but 
his entertainers hailed the catastrophe with 
delight. ‘*God has sent an omen!” they 
said. ‘‘Spilt cotfee is the luckiest thing in the 
world. (God will give us unity.” 

Mr. Riley has a good deal to say about the 
Russian monks on Athos, and the great 
increase in their numbers which has occurred 
of late years. This nationality has never 
been popular on the Holy Mountain, partly 
because the inhabitants of the South regard 
them as barbarians, and partly, if we are to 
believe the Greek moaks, because they are a 
diffi-ult people to deal with. But their 
numbers until lately were not considerable. 
Five-and-tweaty years ago the Russian mon- 
astery contain:d three hundred monks, and the 
majority of these were Greeks; now there 
are eight hundred attached to it, and with 
very few exceptions these are Russians. 
Gradually, also, other foundations for Russian 
monks have been established; and attempts 
have been made by them (it is said) to 
appropriate some of the other monasteries, until 
the Greek monks have become thoroughly 
frightened, and are persuaded that a political 
agency is at work in the background. The 
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state of feeling now existing is described by 
Mr. Riley in the following manner : 

“The original inhabitants of the Holy Moun- 
tain, being fully roused, have entered into a 
solemn compact never again to sell a foot of 
ground to the intruders; and to this resolu- 
tion they have adhered, so that for the last 
three years the Russians have not been able to 
buy any land whatever, although they have 
offered enormous prices for it—as much as 
30,000 liras for a kelli worth 2,000. Thus they 
are obliged to make the most of what they have 
already, and consequently at their two great 
stations, Russico and St. Andrew’s, they are 
hard at work with stones and mortar. Many 
are the tales told of lights seen at night on the 
mountain moving between these two com- 
munities, the evidence of secret communications 
carried on under the cover of darkness. The 
bitterness of feeling between the two parties 
may be imagined from the fact that the Greeks 
attribute the frequent fires which have taken 
place in their monasteries during the last fifty 
years to Russian incendiaries.” 

The weak point of Mr. Riley’s volume is 
its prolixity. His enumerations of the 
numerous chapels in each monastery, with 
the names of the saints to whom they are 
dedicated, and his catalogues of relics, are 
beyond what the most ardent archaeologist 
could desire. These, it is true, can be 
skipped ; but it is less easy to escape from his 
oft-repeated, however good-humoured, com- 
plaints of the discomforts of the journey, 
especially in respect of food and vermin. 
The latter of these evils are less numerous 
on Athos than in most parts of the interior of 
Turkey ; and as to the use of rancid oil and 
butter for cooking in the monastic kitchens, a 
little tact and attention on the part of Mr. 
Riley’s travelling servant could easily have 
prevented that. Anyhow, it is better that 
such details should not be too constantly 
brought under the reader’s notice. It is 
impossible, also, not to feel that the romantic 
interest which attaches to these monasteries, 
as a unique specimen of the life of the middle 
ages—an interest which is found so con- 
spicuously in the description of them in 
Curzon’s Monasteries in the Levant—is here 
completely wanting. But, notwithstanding 
this, we can recommend this book as giving 
at once a truthful and an amusing account of 
a very remarkable community. 

H. F. Tozer. 








Memorials of the Church of SS. Peter and 
Wilfred, Ripon. Vols. I. and II. Edited 
by the Rev. J. T. Fowler for the Surtees 
Society. (Bernard Quaritch.) 


Mz. Fowrer is a most careful and accurate 
editor. We may safely affirm that in the 
long series of the publications of the Surtees 
Society there are no volumes on which more 
minute care has been bestowed. The task of 
editing these Ripon memorials must have been 
& most arduousone. In preparing achronicle 
or a series of account-rolls for the press little 
18 required beyond minute attention to one 
original, with collations of other ancient 
copies, should such be in existence. This is 
by no means a light labour. The case is, 
however, far different when the editor has to 
group together documents gathered from many 
Various depositories. Neither the editor nor 
his readers can ever feel quite satisfied that 
all the wheat has been garnered. In the 





present case, though we feel sure that all 
reasonable care has been taken, we should not 
be surprised if some of the lost Ripon charters 
were to turn up in unlikely places. It 
was only in the early part of last year that 
a charter of a Scottish abbey, hitherto 
quite unknown, was discovered in the evi- 
dence room of a great historic family in the 
west of England. The most imaginative of 
antiquaries would never have thought of 
searching in such a place for the charter of 
a Scottish king, though when the find was 
made it was not difficult to trace the line by 
which the document had strayed so far away 
from its Northern home. Should any such 
happy discoveries be made relating to Ripon, 
we may feel well assured that Mr. Fowler 
will incorporate them in the third volume 
which he has promised us. 

If ever the history of the Church of England 
in the Middle Ages is to be written with that 
fullness and accuracy which so great a subject 
demands, it can only be done after the records 
of the various episcopal sees and great religious 
houees are open to historical enquirers. Some 
day or other we may hope that all the bishops’ 
registers will be printed. We are many 
stages from this point yet, and are, therefore, 
particularly grateful to Mr. Fowler for having 
given us copious extracts from the York 
registers so far asthey relate to Ripon. Some 
of the documents he has produced are of a 
high degree of interest. A controversy, some- 
times attended with much bitterness, has 
raged for the last three centuries as to the 
state of the morals of the clergy before 
England broke away from Rome. The allega- 
tions of extreme corruption that have from 
time to time been made, mainly as missiles in 
fierce theological warfare, have been as often 
refuted; but we fear that little impression 
has been made. Those who build up that which 
passes with them for historical knowledge on 
the sandy foundations furnished to them 
by the fierce word-war of the sixteenth 
century are not to be shaken by any 
contemporary evidence. We know that in 
the Middle Ages there was an amount of 
coarseness of language which is rarely found, 
though it is not extinct, among the refined 
classes at present; but we really have no 
evidence which proves that the parish priests 
or the regular clergy were, as a class, men of 
degraded lives. Much of what we read that 
seems to tell so severely against the mediaeval 
ecclesiastical system arose from the abuse of 
admitting men to minor orders who, as it 
would seem, gained thereby the protection of 
the ecclesiastical courts, and had never any 
intention of proceedingfurther. The liberties 
of the Church which Saint Thomas of Canter- 
bury struggled for, and gained in part, were 
perverted in a way he could never have 
dreamed of, and would have been the first 
to denounce could he have witnessed how 
they were used to protect persons leading 
a shameless life. In 1302 we find Walter 
of Kirkeby Malsard ‘‘ primam habens ton- 
suram ”’ proceeded against for having 
slain one of his neighbours; another person, 
who seems to have been an Irishman, for 
robbery committed in the forest of Galtrees; 
and after these follows a list of persons of 
the same class who, it is alleged, had been 
guilty of murder, robbery, burglary, and 
horse-stealing. A few pages further on we 





find five more of these clerics degraded for 
similar crimes. These degradations took 
place at the west door of the minster, we 
suppose in public. A list of ecclesiastics, 
knights, and others who were present at the 
ceremony is given. 

The practise of burying the bodies of the 
dead within the interior of churches seems to 
have been common in England in very early 
days. This abuse, which has not even in 
these days come to an end, was very prevalent 
in the latter middle ages. At Ripon it is 
pleasant to find that the authorities tried to 
put some limits to it, whether their reasons 
were theological or whether they had some 
imperfect ideas on the subject which some 
persons call sanitary science, it is impossible 
to tell. The order was that no one was to 
be buried within the minster “nisi magnae 
et honestae personae et quee bene meritae 
fuerint erga ecclesiam memoratam.” These 
Ripon memorials are about the last place 
in which it would have occurred to us 
to look for anything relating to sports and 
pastimes, yet here we find the name of a 
game which is new tous. The editor states 
in a note that he knows nothing about it 
beyond what the text discloses. In 1312 a 
certain chaplain of Ripon, who seems not to 
have been leading a regular life, was charged 
with having invented a pestiferous game 
called Dyngethryftes, which had become very 
seductive to his neighbours. To “ding” in 
the Northern dialects means to drive down or 
to throw with violence. So this new game, 
so long forgotten, probably had some relation 
to quoits or pitching the bar. 

Very few of the documents of which these 
volumes are composed are in English. There 
is, however, a curious petition, dated 1519, 
of a certain Robert Tennant who claimed 
sanctuary. He seems to have been some sort 
of under-steward to the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and was, or professed to be, in fear of 
his life, or of imprisonment, by reason of 
alleged errors in his accounts. Mr. Fowler 
has printed all the known versions of the 
rhymed charter of Athelstan to the Church 
of Ripon. So much nonsense has been written 
about these verses that it is well to have 
them together in all their forms. So far 
from being of the time of Athelstan, every 
one who knows the earlier forms of English 
will be certain that they are, in their present 
forms, not earlicr than the very end of the 
thirteenth century. We ourselves believe 
them to be somewhat later. 


Epwarp Peacock. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Treasure of Thorburns. By Frederick 
Boyle. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Troubles of an Hetress. 
In 3 vols. ( White.) 


The Story of a Kiss. By the author of ‘My ° 
Insect Queen.”’ In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


His Own Enemy. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 
In 2 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 


The Danvers Jewels. (Bentley.) 


Sealed Lips. By F. du Boisgobey. 
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By Cecil Lucas. 
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Insiripity is not a characteristic of Mr. 
Boyle’s style, and 7he Treasure of Thorburns 
forms no exception to his now rather lengthy 
list of spirited and entertaining novels. 
There may be some who will confess to a 
feeling of disappointment at the nature of the 
treasure, after being kept on the tip-toe of 
expectation through three whole volumes ; but 
this is a matter of detail not affecting the 
merit of the story asa whole. A few of the 
scenes are cast in the Diamond Fields—a 
region well-known to the author, and one in 
which he is perfectly at home. No one can 
delineate the adventurous life of the miners 
better than Mr. Boyle, and his pages re- 
citing gallant deeds are always thoroughly 
enjoyable. These are not the staple of the 
present work, however, which is chiefly 
noticeable for its sketches of character. The 
heroine, Hilda Esking, is a bright, beautiful, 
and brave English girl, who finds a worthy mate 
in the stal wart and courageous Eldred Thorburn, 
whose soul had never known the shadow of 
fear. Hilda’s father is a very rich man, and 
a perfect type of the fusty old antiquary. 
The description of his various storehouses of 
ancient relics and parchments, &c., is very 
racy. He has long had his eye upon the 
treasure of Thorburns, the exact whereabouts 
being only known to himself. Embarrassments 
had overtaken the proprietor of Thorburns, 
and Esking had advanced him so much money 
that he was completely in his power. When 
the former died, the place was to pass 
into Esking’s possession if he were not 
paid off within a certain number of days. 
The old antiquary was terribly chagrined 
when, just before the expiration of the 
allotted time, the money mysteriously arrived 
from South Africa, and was speedily fol- 
lowed by the heir, Eldred Thorburn. By 
strange means, however, Esking—who is a 
perfect fanatic on the subject of the treasure 
—seizes upon it in the dead of night. 
The reader will follow with interest the 
various stages of the narrative in which all 
this is unfolded, until he comes to the adjust- 
ment of every difficulty by the marriage of 
Hilda and Eldred. The visitor at the seaside 
would do well to send to Mudie’s for Mr. 
Boyle’s last novel, for it is capital reading. 


The first volume of Zhe Troubles of an 
Heiress is, in one respect, at least, like 
Pharaoh’s chariot wheels, which we are told 
‘“‘drave heavily.” After the opening pages, 
we feel something like the unimpressionable 
traveller in Scotland, who wanted to know 
‘* when the scenery was going to begin.” We 
are looking for the troubles, but they do not 
seriously commence until midway into the 
second volume. However, Frances Kenyon is 
tolerably well persecuted—when the troubles 
do begin—by two wretched old maids, her 
guardians, who are both cruel and hypo- 
critical, while their brother, a very vulgar 
baronet, and one of the trustees of Frances’s 
large fortune, makes ducks and drakes of her 
money. In the end, having the prison cell in 
view, Sir Alexander Fraser endeavours to 
shoot himself; but he is saved by the girl he 
has injured, and she and her lover, George 
Cirmichael, consent not to put the law in 


Muddlemarsh, 
By H. F. Lester. 
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operation against him. In one portion of the 
work we are introduced to a bevy of 
clever girls, who are Admirable Crichtons 
in the number of subjects they essay; and 
there are some amusing sketches of scientific 
characters. The scientists, of course, are very 
severe upon each other’s shortcomings, and it 
is really paioful to read of one savant who 
has 

‘‘ never heard of Owsjammikow’s paper on the 
limits of the vaso-motor centre in the rabbit, 
and does not seem to know of Lister’s work on 
all parts of the spinal cord of the frog having 
a vaso-motor influence. What is even more 
extraordinary, he never mentions any of the 
newer researches tending to show that strychnia 
acts as a depressor.” 

Our author skips lightly from science to 
music, from music to social movements, and 
from social movements to theology. The 
name of ‘Cecil Lucas” is new to us; from 
internal evidence it apparently belongs to one 
of the fair sex. If this novel be her first, it 
evinces considerable promise; for, notwith- 
standing its defects, there are many excellent 
points about it, and sufficient ability to 
warrant the author’s being heard from again. 


The heroine of The Story of a Kiss reminds 
us somewhat of Miss Rhoda Broughton’s 
naughty young ladies. Without being quite 
so naughty, perhaps, she has the same par- 
tiality for climbing trees, and for behaving 
generally in a very unconventional manner. 
Genevra Farquhar is kissed under very extra- 
ordinary circumstances by a young gentleman 
she has met for the first time. It is true that 
she has been the victim of an accident, and 
Keith Moray, the osculatory offender, believes 
she is dying ; but when she recovers, uncon- 
ventional as she is, she waxes very wroth. 
Nevertheless, a good deal follows from that 
first kiss ; and it is the purpose of the novel 
to trace the relations of the two persons thus 
curiously thrown together, until the acquaint- 
ance culminates in marriage. As in the case 
of the story last noticed, there is a vulgar 
baronet to persecute the heroine with his 
attentions ; but all ends happily at last, though 
Miss Farquhar nearly kilis her true lover acci- 
dentally with a revolver. Our chief complaint is 


‘that it takes 930 pages to werk out the results 


of a kiss. Half that number would have been 
ample for what story there is to tell. But, 
in saying this, we would also candidly acknow- 
ledge that the author’s style is pleasant 
enough. In presenting us with “ more cloth 
than dinner ”’—to use a well-known Northern 
phrase—she errs most against herself. 


Our judges and magistrates affirm that the 
passion for betting on horses is sapping the 
foundations of commercial morality ; but, 
before the mania reached these classes, it had 
wrought sad havoc among the “‘upper ten.” 
The curse of betting, with all its attendant 
miseries, is once more ruthlessly exposed in 
His Own Enemy, which is professedly the 
story of a man of the-world. Frank Carless, 
of Carless Manor, is the last survivor of an 
old county family. He leads a fast life in 
London ; and his figure is a very familiar one 
at the Royal Comet Theatre, the home of 
burlesque, and a place calculated to shock the 
sensibilities of the Bishop of London. The 
Levity Bar, another London institution which 
will easily be recognised, is also one of 
Carless’s haunts. He is a very handsome 
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fellow, with a face more common among 
Italians and Spaniards than Englishmen, and 
‘‘ eyes of a deep liyuid brilliancy that equalled 
the eyes seen in portraits painted by Da Vinci 
and Murillo.” He bears away from the 
Comet Theatre and a host of admirers 
Miss Montadore, a fascinating dancer, and 
privately marries her. The marriage is kept 
secret, however, for various reasons, one being 
that Carless is supposed to be betrothed to a 
rector’s daughter in Southshire. He goes 
upon the turf, and plunges heavily, utterly 
wrecking the paternal estate ; and he finally 
sells the family portraits and paintings by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Rubens, Gerard Douw, Van 
Eyck, Wouvermans, &c. With the proceeds he 
hopes to win everything back, but, of course, 
loses all. The end—a sadly too frequent one 
—comes at last: driven to despair, and 
having no hope of life, he commits suicide 
under extraordinary circumstances. The 
literary merit of this work is only moderate ; 
but the story of folly and infatuation is well 
told, and it will not have been written in 
vain if it serve to point a very old moral. 


One of the most ingenious of crimes is 
detailed in The Danvers Jewels, and the secret 
is well kept until the end ; then it is brought 
home in a manner that will much surprise 
the reader. The anonymous writer goes to 
the Scriptures for his motto—‘' As the Lord 
liveth, I will run after him, and take some- 
what of him.” The chase is from India to 
England, and the prize is such diamonds and 
jewels as are unparalleled probably by any 
English collection. Who it is that is run 
after, together with the identity of the 
runner, is a study of really considerable 
interest. 


Messrs. Vizetelly have added to their series 
of ‘Boulevard Novels” Du _ Boisgobey’s 
Sealed Lips. Itis not quite so thrilling as 
some of this writer’s stories, but it affords a 
vivid picture of French morals and manners, 
and the interest never flags from the opening 
to the close. 


Mr. Lester’s parodies of contemporary 
novelists are clever in their way; but the 
thought arises, was it worth all the trouble 
to elaborate them? They are carefully done, 
even to very slight terms of expression, but 
we doubt whether the public much cares for 
these laboriously evolved jeuw d’esprit. They 
like something sharp, short, and decisive, 
which gives a plainly recognisable travesty or 
burlesque of a subject or writer. ‘he best 
of Mr. Lester’s parodies are those on the 
styles of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Henry 
James; but all are amusing, and will be 
thoroughly enjoyed by readers familiar with 
the works of the several authors parodied. 

G. Barnetr Samira. 








RECENT LITERATURE, 


Treland in the Days of Dean Swift. By J. 
Bowles Daly. (Chapman & Hall.) This is 

seasonable reprint of the Irish tracts written 
by Swift between the years 1720 and 1754. 
Drapier’s Letters have enjoyed so much celebrity 
that they have cast into the shade other 
writings by the same author which are les3 
disfigured by exaggeration and even more 
witty. A Proposal for the Universal Use of 
Irish Manufactures (1720) is especially worth 
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reading. In this pamphlet the Dean would 
‘“‘expostulate a little with our country land- 
lords; who by immeasurable screwing and 
racking their tenants all over the kingdom 
have already reduced the miserable people to a 
worse condition than the peasants in France, 
or the vassals in Germany and Poland”? (p. 237). 
In his T'wo Letters relative to Ireland, he speaks 
of “‘ the exactions of landlords”’ as ‘‘ a grievance 
of above twenty years’ standing.” (p. 202). In 


A Modest Proposal, in which he proposes that | 


infants in Ireland should be used for food, 
he sets down the number of those who are able 
to maintain their own children at thirty 
thousand couples—‘‘although I apprehend 
there cannot be so many under the present 
distresses of the kingdom.”’ This was in 1729. 
Swift has often been reproached for not writing 
a line against the grievous disabilities under 
which the Roman Catholics then suffered, and 
Dr. Daly entirely fails to meet this charge. 
The fact is, as all the world knows (except, 
apparently, his present commentator) the Dean 
of St. Patrick was a zealous Churchman. He 
was a man of genius, endowed with many 
noble qualities, and a genuine patriot; but 
tolerant he was not. ‘There is, however, one 
passage at least in his writings which shows 
that he could conceive of the Catholic Church 
being the established Church of Ireland, but no 
passage that shows the most glimmering con- 
ception of the modern idea of a Free Church in 
a Free State. The passage referred to occurs 
in Two Letters, &c., where he speaks of ‘‘ the 
national religion, whatever kind may then 
happen to be established” (p. 213). In the 
same pamphlet there is one of Swift’s many 
diatribes against wives. 

‘Ts it not the highest indignity to human nature 
that men should be such poltroons as to suffer the 
kingdcm to be undone by the vanity, &c., of their 
wives, who seem to be a kind of animal suffered for 
our sins to be sent into the world for the destruc- 
tion of families, &c., who, by long practice can 
reconcile the most pernicious foreign drugs [the 
Dean refers to tea] to their health and pleasure, 
provided they are but expensive, as starlings 
grow fat with henbane”’ (p. 205). 


But we must refrain from further quotations. 
We regret we cannot praise the manner in 
which Dr. Daly has done his work. The intro- 
duction (saving its very lame conclusion) is 
pertinent and sensible, but the short notes 
which precede some of the pamphlets are very 
inadequate. The Legion Club is greatly in 
need of notes. The reader, not specially 
conversant with Irish history, requires to be 
told who was Waller and who was Morgan. 
A great deal of information could be given 
about the Act of William III. prohibiting the 
exportation of woollens manufactured in Ireland 
(p. 217), but Dr. Daly says nothing. It was 
mainly to please the members for Bristol and 
Tiverton that this Act was passed; and the 
Dean’s prophecy of the fate that would over- 
take those envious of Ireland’s prosperity has 
been to some extent realised. If we cannot 
praise Dr. Daly as a commentator, we can at 
least thank him for placing before us, in a 
handy volume, a few of the wittiest writings 
of Ireland’s wittiest son. 


Romance of the Wool-Trade. By James Bon- 
wick, (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) Mr. Bonwick 
has written much and read more. His present 
volume contains a prodigious mass of informa- 
tion. There is hardly an author who alludes to 
sheep or the art of weaving—from Homer, 
Herodotus, Columella, and Varro to the most 
recent writers—who has not been brought into 
requisition and copiously quoted from. The 
Wool-Trade does not suggest romantic ideas, 
The poets, indeed, have striven to keep up the 
romance attending the care of nibbling flocks; 
but even in ‘‘ As You Like It” the details of a 
shepherd’s work are prosaic. Mr. Bonwick 








bas to travel back to Jason and the golden 
fleece to get a real romance. He admits that 
in Australia the death-blow has been dealt to 
the romance of a shepherd’s life by the prac- 
tice of wire-fencing the runs; and improved 
means of communication have destroyed what 
he terms ‘‘ an interesting romance of the past ”’ 
in Yorkshire—the transporting of woollen goods 
by means of pack-horses along narrow and 
uneven lanes. Romantic as he is, Mr. Bonwick 
is no opponent of improvements, although he 
is inclined to think that the manufacturing 
hands in Yorkshire are not entirely gainers by 
the changes which have led to better wages. 


‘* Workers,’”’ he writes, ‘‘ though so poorly paid, 
lived in comfortable homes, plainly, but thor- 
oughly, well furnished, especially with a tall 
standing-up clock, and never suffered from lack 
of wholesome food, or of stout, though homely, 
garments. They had their festivals and amuse- 
ments, enjoyed their cakes and ale, but were 
seldom absent from their church or chapel. In 
modern days, with wages so advanced, when food 
is both varied and dainty, when clothing is of 
expensive material and of fashion-make, with 
educational influences so convenient and abundant, 
mill-hands are scarcely richer, and not so inde- 
pendent as their ancestors, while they are the 
quicker thrown into the depths of poverty, and 
suffer more acutely by the fall when trade 
slackens.’’ 


Introduction to the Study of Dante. By Vin- 
cenzo Botta. (John Stark.) This is a republi- 
cation of Signor Botta’s contribution to the 
sixth centenary of Dante’s birth (1865), and 
will be cordially welcomed by those who want a 
guide to the great poet’s writings. We are 
told that the book is 


‘* dedicated to those students who, without enter- 
ing into any profound and extensive investigation 
of the various codices, commentaries, and writings 
on the subject, wish only to obtain a sufficient 
knowledge to appreciate in some degree the first 
and greatest literary monument of modern times.” 


This modest purpose the book seems well quali- 
fied to fulfil. We have tested it in various 
Ce ; and, without binding ourselves abso- 
utely to all the author’s opinions and inter- 
pretations, we believe that this introduction 
will be of considerable service to the ever 
increasing number of Dante students. 


Byron restudied in his Dramas. By William 
Gerard. (White.) The author of this work 
has the advantage of a new standpoint from 
which to contemplate a well-worn subject. 
The place of Byron among English or world- 
poets is a problem often discussed, but its 
solution will necessarily depend upon the idio- 
syncrasies or temperaments of those who pro- 
nounce judgment upon it. Mr. Gerard believes 
that a truer and higher view of the poet’s 
work is to be obtained by a careful study of 
his dramas, and a comparison of those dramas 
with those of the greatest masters of dramatic 
poetry, whether ancient or modern. On this 
theme he expatiates with an immense amount 
of enthusiasm, as well as with a creditable dis- 
play of poetical feeling and dramatic insight. 
His conclusions, on the whole, seem to us open 
to question; and his style, besides being 
naturally involved and over-laboured, is ren- 
dered needlessly obscure by redundancy of 
phrasing and an embarassing profusion of 
rhetorical ornamentation. This, eg., is Mr. 
Gerard’s comparison of Byron with Victor Hugo 
(p. 208): 


‘* For whereas the self-stricken Byron, continually 
drawn out of and beyond himself by the constrain- 
ing conception of a wider human ideal, and ad- 
vancing with ever clearer spiritual vision, touches 
and grounds ever and anon on Olympian facts, 
Victor Hugo, always with some beclouded intima- 
tion of those facts, and always shifting, like an 
ignis fatuus, about and athwart them with con- 
tinual glare and titanic movement and reverbera- 
tion of verse, never really grounds on them, but 





dominating all to a colossal egotism scantily 
relisved by enfranchising humour, does but render 
us a blurred impression of the universe increasingly 
bewildered and brilliantly confused.” 


Pilocereus Senilis, and other Papers. By Walter 
Moxon. (Sampson Low.) This collection, 
which is ‘‘ dedicated to the students of Guy’s 
Hospital in memory of one of their most earnest 
and devoted teachers,” merits the attention of 
the general reader. Though addressed, in the 
first instance, to hospital students, the papers 
possess a more than common share of philo- 
sophical and literary, as well as of medical, 
interest. The vaiue of their matter is enhanced 
by their style, which is generally pithy and 
quaint, and occasionally irresistibly humorous. 


Studies in Social Life. By George C. Lorimer. 
(Sampson Low.) This book professes to be a 
review of the principles, practices, and problems 
of society. No one can therefore reasonably 
object to its being discursive. A fairer 
objection is that its so-called author is 
not the author at all of a large pro- 
portion of its pages. Book writing is being 
reduced to an art by our American cousins, 
Scissors and paste are the symbols of this new 
literature. Take chapter v. for instance, and 
cut out of it all the extracts from newspapers, 
and how much is left? This chapter, which 
deals with ‘‘The Vices of Society,” is a fair 
sample of the author’s manner. It is stuffed 
with most interesting quotations, and breathes 
a healthy tone, but is marred by stilted lan- 
guage and want of continuity. This is the 
fault of books that are the mere nosegays of 
other writers’ thoughts and sentiments. The 
quotations are pitchforked in regardless of 
argument and sequence. We lately noticed 
Dr. Knighton’s Struggles for Life. After read- 
ing the present work we fear that we may have 
been too severe on Dr. Knighton, for all the 
faults of his book are exaggerated in the 
present. Still we can recommend Dr. Lorimer’s 
** Studies” as an instructive and (with judicious 
skipping) an interesting book. 


Social Arrows. By Lord Brabazon. Second 
Edition. (Longmans.) We are glad to welcome 
a second and enlarged edition of the Earl of 
Meath’s well-known book. His arrows con- 
tinue to possess the primary virtue of such 
weapons when well dizected—i.e., they hit the 
mark. All his readers will wish him success in 
his arduous contest with the many inequalities 
and imperfections of our social system. Perhaps 
not the least phenomenal among those imper- 
fections is the meagre support schemes of active 
philanthropy receive from members of his own 
order. 

For Further Consideration. By Edward 
Butler. (Elliot Stock.) The author of For 
Good Consideration has in this volume presented 
us with another work, conceived and written 
on nearly similar lines. That many of his 
thoughts and fancies are worthy of further 
consideration we should be far from denying. 
But, as a whole, the book is so unequal both in 
style and matter that many of its readers would 
probably be inclined to take ‘‘ further’ in the 
sense of indefinite postponement. 


Giuvres Diverses. Par Eugéne Bodichon. 
(Paris: Leroux.) This interesting little volume 
will serve as a pleasant memorial of a veritable 
pioneer of civilisation. For nearly forty years 
‘*‘ ’honnéte Bodichon” devoted his inde- 
fatigable energies to the cause of humanity in 
Algeria. He gave his medical services 
gratuitously to all comers; and from the be- 
ginning of his residence in the colony he 
pressed upon the French Government various 
theories, all of which have since been acted 
upon. In particular he advocated the substi- 


tution of a civil for a military régime, tribal and 
not individual responsibility for insurrections, 
and, most strenuously of all, the ‘‘reboise- 
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ment’ of the country. The part played by 
Bodichon in introducing the Eucalypus globulus 
into Algeria would alone have entitled him to 
the gratitude not only of his own countrymen 
but also of all colonising peoples. The greater 
part of these Cuvres Diverses consists of 
thoughts on morality, religions, aesthetics, 
and mythology—thoughts which although dis- 
connected, and mostly of questionable origin- 
ality, are yet on the whole instructive. An 
analysis of the character of Bonaparte ‘‘au 
point de vue dela physiologie et du positivism ” 
is really valuable. It appeared some years 
agoin J’emple Bar, and is said to have cansed 
a wholesome modification in Carlyle’s opinion 
of the revolutionary hero. For the rest, 
some speculation of a general nature on the 
progress of the future leads Dr. Bodichon to 
indicate the special parts which, according to 
his views, England, Germany, and France 
respectively are called upon to play. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Ross is about to publish the corres- 
pondence of her mother, grandmother, and 
great grandmother—Lady Duff Gordon, Mrs. 
Sarah Austin, and Mrs. John Taylor. Anyone 
in possession of letters from either of these 
ladies is requested to send them to the care of 
Mr. John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG has undertaken to edit 
for the Clarendon Press the Contes de ma Mére 
V’Oye of Charles Perrault (1697), the literary 
source of nearly all the most familiar fairy tales 
of Europe. 


Miss A. Mary F. Rostnson, author of a 
‘* Life of Margaret of Navarre,” has made a 
selection of the best tales in the ‘‘ Heptameron ” 
of that queen, which she is able to dedicate to 
ladies and antiquaries. It will be published 
by Mr. George Redway, under the title of The 
Fortunate Lovers. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. have secured 
the right of translating Prince Napoleon’s new 
work, entitled Napoléon et ses Détracteurs, 
which will be published in Paris in September. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Great 
Writers,” published by Mr. Walter Scott, will 
be Keats, by Mr. W. M. Rossetti. 


Mrs. BocEr’s Myths, Scenes, and Worthies of 
Somerset will be issued shortly by Mr. George 
Redway. The work, which extends to nearly 
700 pages, treats of such diverse personalities 
as Bladud and Beau Nash, the Fair Rosamond, 
and Mrs. Hannah More. 


Mr. REDWAY will also publish in a few weeks 
The Life, Times, ond Writings of Thomas 
Cranmer, the first Reforming Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The author is Mr, C. H. Collette. 


THE next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
‘*Popular County Histories’ will be the 
History of Warwickshire, by Mr. Samuel 
Timmins. 


Messrs. T. & T. CLARK, of Edinburgh, 
announce for publication early this month a 
translat.on of Prof. Dorner’s posthumous work, 
A System of Christian Ethics, edited by his son, 
Dr. A. Dorner. The translation has been exe- 
cuted by Prof. C. M. Mead (late of Andover) 
and the Rev. R. T. Cunningham. 


MEssrs, WHITTAKER & Co. will publish next 
week John Bull’s Army, from a French Point of 
View, by Capt. H. Franee. 


Mr. F. A. Buaypes, the editor of the 
Visitations of Bedfordshire, proposes to print by 
subscription several thousand extracts from the 
bishop’s transcripts, and from parish registers 
of the archdeaconry of Bedford, relating to the 
principal families in the county. Mr. Blaydes’ 
address is—Shenstone Lodge, Bedford. 


Mr. J. J. CARTWRIGHT has been appointed 
secretary of the Public Record Office, in the 
place of Mr. John Edwards, resigned. 


Tne Rev. Dr. Atkinson has nearly finished 
his edition of the Cartulary of Furness Abbey. 
The text and introduction are done, and the 
index nearly complete. He has also revised 
fifteen sheets out of seventeen of the new part 
of his ‘‘ Borough Records of the North Riding 
of Yorkshire” from the archives at North- 
allerton. He will next take up his long- 
suspended ‘‘ Charters of Rievaulx Abbey,” and 
then probably get the second edition of his 
Cleveland Glossary to press for the English 
Dialect Society. His collection of North- 
Riding folklore will, it is hoped, be put into 
shape by his daughter, Miss Sybil Atkinson, 
and ultimately printed. Dr. Atkinson is still 
hale, and a hard worker, at seventy-four. 


Mr. R. SAVAGE, the librarian of the Shak- 
spere Museum, has made good way with his 
copy of the Stratford parish registers. He 
continues printing his extracts from the neigh- 
bouring parish registers in the Stratford Herald. 
The names of Sly, Hacket, &c., occur in them. 
Mr. Wadley has found “ Walter, son of John 
Flewallin,’’ baptized at Crowle in 1558; and 
at Great Hampton, near Evesham, John, son 
of Nicolas Furnyfall, born August 16, 1584, 
married Anne Thorn, June 24, 1613. 


Mr. BERTRAM DOBELL, second-hand book- 
seller and agent for the sale of the Shelley 
Society’s publications—who was himself the 
editor of the facsimile reprint of Alastor—has 
removed his shop from Haverstock Hill to one 
of the new buildings in Charing Cross Road. 


MEssrs. MACMILLAN have lately introduced 
what is, so far as we know, a novel method of 
indicating that certain books they publish are 
not new, but only neweditions, The title-page 
is altogether silent on the matter, which is in 
itself rather an embarrassing circumstance, 
though, of course, the date is not missing. But 
on the verso of the title-page, where one would 
expect to find nothing but the imprint, the 
curious may discover a legend that is some- 
times of no little bibliographical interest. For 
example, concerning Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang’s prose translation of the Odyssey— 
concerning which we cannot refrain from 
remarking (from experience) that it forms an 
incomparable holiday present for either boy or 
girl—we learn that it first appeared in March, 
1879; that a revised edition was called for in 
November of the same year; that it was 
reprinted four times more before 1886; and 
that the present issue costs only 4s. 6d. Never- 
theless, we confess to a feeling of regret that 
the essential imformation should not be con- 
veyed, in the old-fashioned manner, on the 
first page to which everybody turns, 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
** QUEEN’S BOWER ”’—NEW FOREST. 


Woops, ye are England’s voices : Chaucer wove 
A woodland measure, Spenser’s heavenly maid 
Moved thro’ the forest, Shakspere’s sun and shade 
Of soul was wood-born, Milton to the grove 
Turned his deep diapason, Shelley’s love 
And Keats’ empassioned utterance betrayed 
The wood’s mellifluous power, and down the 


glade 
The trees did Wordsworth’s saddened song reprove. 


But never til! I saw these beach trees stand 
In their bewildering leafiness, and heard 
The laughing birds, and saw the startled fawn 
Leap through the ferns head-high upon the 


lawn, 
Knew I what heart of song to bless the land 
These deep suggestive wildernesses stirred. 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 








OBITUARY. 


Two clergymen of repute in the literary world 
have been taken from us recently. The Rev. 
Alexander Napier, vicar of Holkham and rector 
of Egmere with Waterden, both in Norfolk 
and both in the gift of the Earl of Leicester, 
died at Holkham Vicarage on August 24, 
aged 73. He took his degree of B.A. at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1838, and had held the 
incumbency of the above-mentioned livings 
since 1847, Mr. Napier edited the theological 
works of Barrow and translated Neander’s ex- 
planation of St. Paul’s epistle to the Philip- 
pians and the general epistle of St. James, and 
also the study of Michaelis on the Holkham bust 
of Thucydides. But the work by which he was 
best known is his edition of Boswell’s Johnson. 
It was an excellent piece of work, in which 
Boswell’s immortal composition was not crushed 
by exclusive annotation; and, but for the still 
more admirable edition which has since been 
produced by the care of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, it 
would long have remained as the standard 
edition. The first impression appeared in costly 
form at the close of 1883; but the second 
edition, with some more letters from Boswell 
and an enlarged index, was published in six 
cheap volumes at the end of 1884, The con- 
cluding volume in both editions consisted of 
a collection of ‘‘ Johnsoniana” selected with 
remarkable judgment by Robina Napier, his 
wife, and a lady previously and favourably 
known for other works in literature. 


THE Rev. James Hildyard died at Ingoldsby, 
near Grantham, on August 27, aged 78. He 
graduated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, going 
out as B.A. in 1833, and for several years was 
fellow and tutor of his college. His university 
career was very distinguished. He was Battie 
scholar in 1831, chancellor’s medallist in 1833, 
members’ prizeman in 1832 and 1833, and three 
times did he win Sir William Browne’s gold 
medals. In 1846 he accepted the college living 
of Ingoldsby, worth about £650 a year ; and in 
that calm retirement he had remained ever 
since. He was the author of many single 
sermons and tracts, and of a volume of sermons 
preached at Whitehall in 1843-4. Many years 
after he had withdrawn into Lincolnshire his 
name became celebrated in clerical circles by 
his ‘‘ Ingoldsby Letters ”’ in reply to the bishops 
on the vexed question of the desirability of 
revising the Book of Common Prayer. Several 
series of these letters were published between 
1858 and 1863 under the pseudonym of ‘‘ In- 
goldsby”; but his name was given as their 
a on the fourth and enlarged edition issued 
in 1879, 
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KUHLMANN, L. Quaestiones Sallustianae criticae. 
Oldeuburg. 1 M. 50 Pf. 
Morsy, H. Dictionnaire du patois normand. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. 15 fr. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE EVANGELISTARIUM OF ST. MARGARET OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Frenchay Rectory, Bristol: Aug. 29, 1887. 

There is little to add to the artistic and 
palaeographical descriptions of this MS. given 
in the ACADEMY of August 6 and 20 by Mr. 
Madan and Prof. Westwood. 

In the Passion lectures, and there only, 
small golden capitals commence each sentence, 
consisting of words spoken by our Lord him- 
self. This may be an indication of the elaborate 
mode of the recitation of the Passion lectures 
usually marked by the three symbols + c. s. 
or a. m. b. 

Names have been written, possibly by a 
later, but still by a very early hand, over the 
genealogy of St. Matthew, occupying the first 
two pages of text and nine lines of the third 

age. 
. The presence of a solitary Lombardic ‘‘a” 
in the centre of the word Abraham in golden 
letters, on the first page of the text, must im- 
ply that the scribe was familiar with that form 
of writing. 

Allow me now to say something about the 
liturgical import of this MS. Its discovery 
adds one more to the very limited list of known 
extant pre-Reformation Scottish service- 
books, increasing their number, so far as my 
knowledge goes, from twelve to thirteen. 
None of these, except the Book of Deer, are 
connected with the ancient Celtic Church. 
None of them, except the Book of Deer 
and the Evangelistarium of St. Margaret, are 
earlier than the thirteenth century. 

St. Margaret imported this MS. from Eng- 

land, It is Scottish as to its use, but it is not 
the work of a Scottish scribe or artist. The 
Anglo-Scottish queen was an eneiuy of the old 
Celtic Church, with its services, customs, and 
office-books. Her biographer, Ailred, tells us 
how she abolished the older Liturgy, and in- 
troduced the Roman or Anglo-Roman missal in 
its place : 
“Fuere praeterea in quibusdam Scotiae locis 
qui contra totius Ecclesiae morem missas cele- 
brare solerent. Quod regina zelo Dei accensa ita 
destruere et profligare studuit, ut postea in toto 
Scotorum regno qui tale aliquid attentaret nemo 
repertus sit.’’—Surius. Edit. Tom. iii. p. 379. 


Therefore this MS. throws light upon what 
Queen Margaret introduced into Scotland, not 
upon what she found there. 

We append a detailed list of to its contents, 
assigning each gospel to its own day, of which 
assignment thereis no sort of indication in the 


|Proprium de Tempore. | 


*Fes. iv. Hebd. i. Adv. Mar. i. 1-8. 
Fes. iv. Quatuor Tem- Luc. i. 26-38. 
porum. 
Vigilia Nativ. Domini. Mat. 18-21. 
Die Nativ. Domini. Missai. Luc. ii. 1-14. 
19499 a »» iii, Toan.i. 1-14. 
Die Circumcisionis. Luce. ii. 21. 


Mat. ii. 1-12. 
Mat. iii. 13-17. 
Mat. iv. 1-11. 
Mat. xxvi.-xxvii. 
Mat. xiv.-xv. 46. 


Epiphania Domini. 
Octavis Epiphaniae. 

om. i. Quadragessimae. 
Dom. in ramis palmarum. 
Fes. iii, Hebd. Sanctae. 


» iv. ,, a Luce. xxii.-xxtii. 53. 
» Vi. in Parasceue, Ioan. xviii.-xix. 
Sabbato Sancto. Mat. xxviii. 1-7. 
Die Paschae. Mar. xvi. 1-7. 
Fes. vi. post Pascha. Mat. xxviii. 16-20. 
Sabbato Ioan, xx. 1-9. 


*Fes, iv. Hebd. post Pascha Luc. xxiv. 1-12. 





Ioan. xvii. 1-11. 
Mar. xvi. 14-20. 
Ioan. xiv. 23-31. 


Vigilia Ascensionis. 
Die Ascensionis. 
Die Pentecostes. 


[Proprium Sanctorem.] 


Die S. Andreae. [Nov. 30.] Mat. iv. 18-22, 
Purificatione B.M.V. [Feb. Luc. ii. 22-32. 


2.) 

Assumtione B.M.V. [Aug. Luc. x. 38-42. 
15. 

Decollatione S. Joh. Bapt. Mar vi. 17-29. 
[Aug. 29.] 

TVigilia Nativ. S. Joh. Luc. i. 1-4. 


Bapt. [June 23 ] 


* Mat.i. 1-16. Sung after Matins before the 
first Mass on Christmas Day. 

+ Mat. xx. 17-19. Missa Votiva de Sancta 
Cruce. 


All the above Gospels are common to the 
Roman and Sarum Missals, except those marked 
* which are found only in the Sarum; and 
that marked + which is found in neither the 
Roman nor the Sarum use. The only Evan- 
gelistarium in which I have found it is the 
eleventh-century Anglo-Saxon MS. once 
belonging to Bishop Leofric of Exeter, now 
in the Cambridge University Library (MS. i. 1, 
ii. 11), where it forms the opening part of the 
Gospel for the Vigil of the Nativity of St. John 
the Baptist, to which I have accordingly 
assigned it in the above list. Seven blank lines 
follow this Gospel in the Bodleiar MS. which 
at first sight suggests that the scribe intended 
to continue the Gospel, but accidentally 
omitted to do so. Yet, as this phenomenon 
of unoccupied lines occurs at the bottom of each 
of the four pages facing the pictures of the 
evangelists some other explanation must be 
given of it. 

From the smallness of the MS. it must be 
inferred that it was intended not for public 
church use, but for private devotion. Earlier 
and complete Evangelistaria are in existence. 
This is very incomplete. What principle guided 
the selection, especilly the very limited selec- 
tion of Saints Days? St. Andrew’s Day always 
commences the Proprium Sanctorum, and that 
Apostle has also an early legendary connexion 
with Scotland. Festivals of the B.V.M. explain 
themselves. I can find nothing in the extant 
biographies of St. Margaret to account for the 
prominence given to St. John the Baptist. 

I regret to have been unable to compare the 
contents of this MS. with the contents of the 
two small eleventh-century Evangelistaria 
mentioned by Prof. Westwood in the ACADEMY 
of August 20, belonging to Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, and Wadham College, Oxford. I 
visited both places last week for the purpose of 
doing so; but in neither case was the librarian 
iv residence, or any other officer through whom 
access to the library could be obtained. It 
would be well if such colleges would follow 
the example of Jesus and University Colleges, 
Oxford, which have handed all their MSS. to 
the care of the Bodleian Library, where they 
can always be seen. F, E., WARREN, 








THE NAME OF “‘ OXFORD.” 
London: Aug. 27, 1887. 

After I had read and laid aside Mr. Kers- 
lake’s letter in the AcADEMY of to-day, it 
suddenly occurred to me that certain words 
quoted and repeatedly alluded to by the writer 
were my own. Having made this discovery, I 
hasten to disclaim any intention of personal 
discourtesy to Mr. Kerslake, from whose in- 
genious writings on points of history and topo- 
graphy I have learned so many things that I 
should not think of treating their author other- 
wise than with respect. At the same time it is 
true that I would rather not argue with him 
on questions of philology, because when he 
writes on such questions he generally seems to 
me hopelessly to misunderstand the propositions 





which he impugns, and most of his arguments 
appear to me not merely unsound but absolutely 
unmeaning, as, no doubt, mine do to him. 

I had resolved not to write further on the 
question (which to me is no question) of the 
etymology of ‘‘ Oxford.” I will, however, 
refer to one or two points in Mr. Kerslake’s 
letter—not with any hope of convincing Mr. 
Kerslake, but to satisfy any doubts that may be 
entertained by others with whom I have some 
common ground of agreement. 

Mr. Kerslake seems to think that a reference 
to the names of Exeter (Exanceaster) and 
Cheltenham in some way supports his con- 
tention about ‘‘Oxford.” Now, Hwan- and 
Celtan- are the regular combining forms of the 
river names of which the nominative cases were 
Exa and Celta, If the name of Oxford had 
appeared in the earliest documents as Oxan/ford, 
it would have been clear that it either meant 
‘* ford of the ox” (a rather unlikely sense), or 
was derived from an otherwise unknown river- 
name Oxa, which must, in that case, have 
belonged either to the ‘Isis ” or the Cherwell. 
But among the many instances in which Oxford 
is mentioned in the Chronicle the form Oxanford 
never occurs; it is always Oxna-, Oxena-, or 
some other recognised variant of the genitive 
plural. It is quite clear that the writers of all 
the earliest documents thought the name meant 
‘‘ford of oxen.” Is this such an unlikely 
origin for the name that we must needs affirm 
that these writers were mistaken? Will any 
one dispute the following propositions: (1 
that there are such things as oxen-fords; (2 
that there was a ford at Oxford, as is shown by 
the name itself; (3) that this ford may have 
been an oxen-ford ; (4) that a hamlet that stood 
near to an oxen-ford would, according to 
many analogies, takes its name from the ford, 
and that the name would be retained when 
the hamlet grew intoa town? But it may be 
suggested that ‘ possibly” the name in pre- 
historic English days may have been Occantord 
(ford of the Ock); and that when the “ Isis” 
had ceased to be called Occa, the name of the 
town, being no longer intelligible, was cor- 
rupted into Oxnaford to give it a semblance of 
meaning. Granted the possibility; but, until 
some evidence is produced for them, possibilities 
of this sort are not worth entertaining. It is 
true that—not the “‘ Isis,” but one of its tribu- 
taries at a distance below Oxford—bears the 
name of Ock (Occa); and Mr. Kerslake asserts 
that tributary rivers oftea retain the names 
which once belonged to the main stream. It 
may be so; but what proof is there that it is 
so in this particular instance ? None whatever. 
But what about Oseney and the name of Ouse ? 
Well, the documentary form of Ouse is Wasa 
or U’sa; for O’sa as a variant there is, so far as 
I know, no authority. If Oxnaford be a cor- 
ruption of Wésanford or O’sanford it cannot 
also be a corruption of Occanford; we must 
make our election. But those who assert that 
Oxnaford is a corruption at all are simply in 
the position of an advocate who should claim a 
verdict against the weight of the evidence, on 
the ground of the undeniable proposition that 
verdicts in accordance with the evidence are 
sometimes wrong after all. 

Mr. Kerslake adduces the form ‘‘ Escancastre”’ 
as proving something which ‘‘some of your 
correspondents” have denied. He seems to 
mean the commonplace fact that sc and « some- 
times interchange ; but who are the deniers ? 
I give them up to Mr. Kerslake, pollice verso. 

In support of his contention that tributaries 
often retain the ancient name of the main 
stream, Mr. Kerslake refers to the case of the 
Yorkshire Ure. He says that it is ‘‘ indisput- 
able” that this was the ancient name of the 
river now cilled Ouse. Will he permit me, in 
my turn, to offer ‘‘a protest against infalli- 
bility” ? From my point of view, it seems 
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indi-putable that the ancient Celtic name of 
York was Eburacon (Latinised as Eburacum), 
from which, according to the ‘‘laws”’? which 
Mr. Kerslake scorns, the later forms, Old 
Welsh Ebrauc, later Welsh Evrauc (sometimes 
written Eurauc), modern Welsh Efrog, regularly 
descend, and of which the Anglian Hoferwic is 
an easily explained corruption. It is likely, 
though not certain, that Eburacon is derived 
from a river-name Ebura, denoting either 
the Ouse or the Foss, The Gaulish Ebura 
has become Eure, and it is quite possible that 
Ure may be the modern English form of Ebura. 
But until documentary proof is found, this is 
only a plausible guess, not an “ indisputable” 
fact. 

Mr. Kerslake’s argument for the antiquity of 
the name of Isisis that Leland uses it ‘‘ without 
philological purpose.” Now, anyone who is 
familiar with Leland knows that ‘“ philological 
purpose” is constantly present with him. 
Leland says explicitly that Isis is the Latin, 
Ise the British, and Ouse the English form of 
one and the same name. He is very fond of 
inventing Latin place-names out of his own 
head—his Buccinum for Buckingham is the first 
instance that occurs tome. Wherever he finds 
an ‘‘ Ouse” he considers himself at liberty to give 
Ise and Isis as its equivalents. I think it could be 
shown how he arrived at this; but the matter 
is a little complicated, and I will not now enter 
into doubtful questions. As to the ‘‘Isis” of 
Oxford, Leland seems to have evolved an Ouse 
out of the names of Oxford and Oseney, and 
then to have translated it according to his own 
tule into Isis, finding confirmation of the equi- 
valence in the name of the Thames, which— 
presumably not ‘‘ without philological purpose” 
—he spells as Tamise. I do not absolutely 
assert that ‘‘Isis” is an imaginary name, but 
it cannot be regarded as authentic until safer 
authority is found for it than Leland—whose 
‘Itinerary ” I heartily wish some competent 
scholar would re-edit. If the name of the 
Oxford river was ever really Isis, Wasa, O’sa, 
or Occa, it is strange that no documentary 
record of any of these names exists, The early 
charters, so far as I have been able to discover, 
know the river only as ‘‘ Temese.” 

Mr. Kerslake kindly says that he would 
admit the so-called phonological laws, ‘‘ when 
duly sworn,” to the witness-box. All right, if 
the tribunal be competent and impartial. But 
I fear that when Mr. Kerslake is on the bench 
there will be a committal for perjury whenever 
a witness throws doubt on the judge’s foregone 
conclusion. HENRY BRADLEY. 








‘* INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS.” 
Cambridge, Mass,, U.S.A.: Aug. 17, 1887. 

Because my Initials and Pseudonyms has the 
same initials and pseudonyms, among a great 
many others, as Mr. Thomas’s book, it does 
not follow by any means that I have taken 
them from that book. There is not one of 
them that cannot be found elsewhere. All the 
original sources of information open to him 
have been open to me, and then the British 
Museum Catalogue gives many of them. 

I propose to point out in a few cases how my 
entries differ from Mr. Thomas’s and agree with 
this latter catalogue. Your readers can verify 
my statements if they will take the trouble to 
compare my book with his, and then with the 
British Museum Catalogue. 

His first entry is “‘A, Matthew Arnold” ; 
compare my entry with his and then with the 
British Museum Catalogue, and it will be found 
unlike his, and like the latter. 

‘A. Arthur Cleveland Coxe” is found in the 
British Museum Catalogue as well as in his 
book ; what proof is there, then, that I took 
it from him and not from the British Museum 


Look at ‘‘ A Barrister.”” He has four under 
this pseudonym. I have twenty-nine. Many 
of mine are found in the British Museum Cata- 
logue, and arranged in the same order. Why 
need I take his, which are in a different order, 
and one, at least, different from mine, which is 
like the British Museum Catalogue? I refer 
to the work by Barron Field, where he gives 
the title as ‘‘ Hints to witnesses in a court of 
justice. 1815.” I have the title like the 
British Museum Catalogue, viz.: ‘‘ Hints to 
witnesses in courts of justice. L. 1815.” 

Mr. Thomas will not find in my book his 
absurd mistake of making ‘‘ Joshua Coffin” the 
pseudonym for H. W. Longfellow, nor “A 
Haile ”’ for ‘‘ A Liholiho.” 

Besides the ones found in the British Museum 
Catalogue, Mr. Thomas’s book is full of the 
commonest initials and pseudonyms that are 
met with anywhere in American and English 
catalogues. I am not aware that anywhere he 
gives credit to the sources from which he takes 
them. 

I have made free use of the splendid works 
of Halkett and Laing, Boase and Courtney, 
and Quérard. Halkett and Laing has had a 
large sale in this country. All the libraries that 
are able to buy it do buy it, and my book will 
not affect the demand for it in the slightest 
degree. But there was need of a less expen- 
sive work for the smaller libraries, that should 
also be fuller than that could possibly be of 
American names and pseudonyms. My book 
will supply that want. I have taken ‘‘ every 
little pseudonym or article under initials ” from 
Boase and Courtney, because my book has 
gone, and is to go, into the largest libraries in 
Europe, and because it is just those little things 
that are the most difficult to find. 

Mr. Thomas says that ‘‘ the English part [of 
my work] is so full of errors, &c.” An Eng- 
lish critic says of it: ‘‘So far as I can judge, 
it is singularly free from errors.” ‘And after 
two years’ use and a careful revision less than 
one hundred errors have been found in the 
first part; one hundred in 12,000. Mr. Frey 
must have spent much time and labour in col- 
lecting Voltaire’s pseudonyms, as Quérard gives 
no collected list of them. 

WILLIAM CUSHING. 








THE CONTINUATION OF THE 
JOURNEY.” 
Sheffield : August 29, 1887, 

Happening to refer to the AcapEMy for 
1884, I noticed a letter from Mr. W. Roberts 
in the issue for August 30, of that year (No. 
643), in which he states that copies of the 
editions containing the ‘‘ Continuation ” of the 
Sentimental Journey are not often to be met 
with. I purchased recently (for the modest 
sum of 4d.) a copy of the MDCCLXIX Edition, 
which contains the Sentimental Journey, in four 
volumes, the latter two being devoted to the 
‘*Continuation”’ by Eugenius, and the tome 
being completed by ‘‘ A Political Romance.” 
I find that the British Museum copy, which 
ends at p. 276, not only does not contain “A 
Political Romance,” but also wants eight pages 
of the completion of the Sentimental Journey. 
This edition seems to have been overlooked by 
Lowndes. I may add that the ‘‘ Continuation ” 
of the Sentimental Journey is worthy of the 
reputation of the author of Crazy Tales for 
coarseness. LEONARD C, SMITHERS. 


SCIENCE. 

The Origin of Mountain Ranges: considered 
experimentally, structurally, dynamically, 
and in relation to their Geological History. 
By T. Mellard Reade. (Taylor & Francis.) 


In speculating on the causes which have given 
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birth to mountain ranges, it should be borne 


in mind that the phenome: sought to be 
explained are of so complex a character as to 
leave room for the play of a plurality of 
agencies. So far from any single hypothesis 
being accepted as an adequate explanation of 
the entire mechanism, it is fortunate for a 
given hypothesis if it be admitted to express 
even a partial truth. Such an admission will 
be readily made by most readers in favour of 
the views enunciated by Mr. Mellard Reade 
in this treatise. Whatever opposition may be 
offered to these views, it can hardly be said 
that the author has been either rash or un- 
practical. His speculations represent years 
of patient thought, while they possess the 
rare advantage of being put forth by one who 
commands a practical knowledge of mechanics 
acquired during a long professional career as 
an engineer and architect. Even those 
geologists who may differ from his conclusions 
will not withhold a respectful hearing to Mr. 
Reade’s arguments. 
At the present day, most geologists who 
seek to explain the origin of mountain-chains 
base their explanation on the shrinkage 
of the earth’s nucleus due to secular cooling. 
The interior of the earth slowly cools, and in 
cooling contracts; while the crust in seeking 
to accommodate itself to the diminished 
interior becomes thrown into puckers, re- 
sembling—to use a hackneyed phrase—the 
wrinkled skin of a withered apple. It is 
these puckers and wrinkles, worn down by 
subsequent denudation, that form the bolder 
physical features of the earth’s surface. 
With this ‘‘ contraction hypothesis” geo- 
logists generally have expressed themselves 
fairly satisfied. Unable in most cases to 
discuss for themselves the subtle problems of 
terrestrial dynamics, they have accepted with 
becoming gratitude what others, more familiar 
with physical investigations, have placed 
before them as possible and probable. But 
here and there a geologist, with some mastery 
of physics and mathematics, has ventured to 
raise a dissentient voice. Such a voice was 
heard when the Rev. Osmond Fisher, some 
years ago, published his Physics of the Earth's 
Crust; such a voice is again heard in the 
pages of Mr. Mellard Reade’s treatise. 
According to Mr. Reade, the favourite hypo- 
thesis of contraction by loss of heat is utterly 
incompetent to account for the phenomena 
of mountain-building; indeed, he believes 
that ‘‘the cooling of our earth has not ex- 
tended to such a depth that we need consider 
the internal contraction asa geological cause.” 
His own view—the view which it is the 
prime object of this treatise to expound— 
regards mountain-ranges as due to sedimenta- 
tion, accompanied by local changes of tem- 
perature in the earth’s crust. First and 
foremost he holds it necessary for mountain- 
architecture that extensive deposits be laid 
down, these deposits being usually sediments, 
but occasionally volcanic materials. After 4 
survey of the chief mountain-districts of the 
world, Mr. Reade is led to the conclusion that 
“no great range of mountains was ever 
ridged up except in areas of great previous 
sedimentation.” So great is the thickness of 
these deposits that in most mountain areas it 
is probably to be reckoned in miles. Now 


one of the effects of loading any part of the 
earth’s crust with sediment is to produce 4 





rise of temperature—a rise felt partly in the 
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new deposit itself, and partly in that portion 
of the old crust upon which the deposit 
reposes. The thermal effects of sedimentation 
were pointed out by Babbage more than half a 
century ago, and Mr. Reade now follows 
up the subject by studying with care the 
consequences of such an elevation of tem- 
perature. 

It is evident that the rise of temperature 
tends to produce expansion equally in all 
directions ; but this tendency is resisted by 
the masses of rock bounding the area which 
is locally heated. It has been assumed that, 
if the horizontal extension be checked, the 
increase in the bulk of the strata must needs 
take place upwards. Mr. Reade, however, 
points out that this is not necessarily the 
case ; for, instead of a direct upheaval, pres- 
sures would be set up in the mass, pro- 
ducing folding, contortion, crushing, and other 
mechanical effects incidental to mountain- 
making. 

Under enormous pressures, the most rigid 
rocks will probably assume a condition of 
ductility similar to that which Tresca detected 
in his experiments on metals, and boldly 
called the “flow of solids.” When a deep- 
seated plastic rock is forced to move by a 
tendency to dilate, it will naturally flow in 
the direction of least resistance, squeezing 
itself, for instance, along the axis of an 
anticline and thus contributing to the up- 
rearing of a mountain chain. 

At any one period it is probable that the 
expansion of a rock, or its ridging-up, will 
not be great; but every recurring elevation 
of temperature will produce a fresh increase 
of bulk, tending to renewed movement, and 
by these successive creeps the mountain-chain 
may ultimately be raised. It is known to 
engineers that when an expanded body of low 
tensile strength is cooled, it does not pull 
itself back absolutely to its old position; and 
hence if it be repeatedly heated and cooled a 
permanent extension is produced. It thus 
comes about that the rocks having been 
puckered by expansion will remain more or 
less puckered after cooling. Mr. Reade draws 
an excellent illustration of his views from the 
distortion which is presented by a sheet of 
lead after exposure to long-continued vicissi- 
tudes of temperature. Thus the lead-iining 
of a sink that has been subjected for years to 
the alternate effects of hot and cold water 
becomes irregularly bulged up in ridges, 
closely mimicking the general form of a 
mountain chain. 

Mr. Mellard Reade, as becomes an engineer, 
deals with his subject quantitatively, and 
herein lies one of the valuable elements of 
his work. Others had seen that thermal 
expansion must, somehow or other, be recog- 
nised as a factor in mountain-making ; but to 
Mr. Reade is due the credit of having inves- 
tigated, in a systematic manner, the peculiar 
effects arising from a tendency to cubic dilata- 
tion in a mass of rock subjected to constraint 
m the earth’s interior. If he has not laid 
bare the whole mystery of mountain-building, 
he has at least done good service by forcibly 
calling attention to certain natural operations 
which the geologist in his speculations cannot 
afford to ignore, since they are assuredly com- 
petent to play a part, great or small, in the 
upheaval of a mountain-chain. 

F. W. Roptzr. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE AVESTA. 
Siegsdorf, Bavaria: Aug. 30, 1887. 

I regret that I was unable to express a more 
favourable opinion of M. de Harlez’s argu- 
ments than that stated in my notice of Geiger’s 
Home and Age of the Avesta. After a careful 
perusal of the arguments on both sides in the 
essays mentioned, I was much impressed with 
the difference of tone adopted by the writers, 
and found the off-hand manner of M. de 
Harlez, in dealing with careful adverse argu- 
ments, anything but pleasing or convincing. 
Whether my impression was correct or not may 
now be left to the judgment of anyone who 
will take the trouble to read both essays atten- 
tively. 

My own opinion regarding the age of the 
Avesta is that we have at present no certain 
data to go upon; but the probability is that 
Zarathushtra lived considerably before the 
time of Darius I. Of course, the greater part 
of the legendary history in the Avesta refers to 
earlier times, though handed down to us in 
comparatively later writings. What I protest 
against is the present tendency to slur over the 
facts formerly relied upon as indications of age. 
My statement of these facts had no special 
reference to M. de Harlez, but I wished to 
induce the rising generation of Avesta scholars 
to reconsider these indications of age carefully 
for themselves before finally rejecting them. 

If M. de Harlez will refer to my former 
remarks, he will find that I have distinctly 
assumed the change in the meaning of asuwra 
not to have occurred in early times (the exact 
period seems to be a matter of opinion); alsu 
that I wrote of the contrast in the meanings of 
the words daéva and deva, which he must surely 
admit. No doubt some of the Vedic devas are 
still sacred beings in the Avesta; but, in that 
case, they are not called daévas, which might 
have been stated by him for the sake of clear- 
ness. E. W. WEsT. 








THE PALI WORD “ UBBILLAVITA.’””* 
Wood Green, N.; Aug. 11, 1887. 

Under the article, ‘‘ Ubbillipita ” (see Jaf. ii., 
p. 9), Childers, in his Pili Dictionary, discusses 
very fully the exact meanings of ub billavi- 
tatta, ubbillavita, and ub billa, with- 
out coming to any decision as to the etymology 
of these terms. Of these first he says, ‘‘ I have 
little doubt that ub billivitatta is simply 
ubbillapita+tva, ‘state of being puffed 
up,’ the p passing into v.” He considers that 
the passive participle, ub billapita, pointed 
to a verb, ubbillipeti or ubbilleti, 
representing an original ud-velay ati, “to 
throw upwards,” from a root vil or pil; and 
he quotes the adjective ubbillavi from 
Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Brahma- 
jala Sutta (see Sumangala, p. 53, Pali Text 
Society’s edition, 1886), which presupposes a 
noun ub billa, ‘‘elation,’”? whence 2 denomi- 
native verb, ub billeti, might be derived. 

This ub billa, according to Childers, would 
represent a possible (Sanskrit) udvilya or 
udvella. There is a Sanskrit audbilya, 
elation,” in Divydvaddna, p. 82, 1. 30, and a 
variant audvilya in Saddharmapundarika 
(B. Lot. 308), which Childers rightly, we think, 
sets down as a coinage of the North Buddhists 
in their attempts to Sanskritise such Pali words 
as they did not quite understand. 

Dr. Ed. Mueller (Pali Gram., p. 12) derives 
ubbilla from “udvela in ubbilla- 
bhava ‘ lengthiness,’ Saddhammopiyana 


* “Cetaso ubbillivitattam’’ (Milinda, 
p- 183, 1. 9-10), Brahmajala Sutta (p. 9, ed. Grim- 


blot), “ Anandito sumano ubbillavito” (Mil., 
p. 183, 1. 11-12). 





136.” We doubt very much whether ubbilla 
has the sense of “‘long”’; but, as the reference 
is wrong, we cannot verify the meaning 
assigned to ubbillabhiva. The form 
ubbilla seems to have led Childers off the 
track of the true source of the word ub billi- 
pita. Instead of starting with the noun 
ubbilla, I would begin with the verbal form 
ub bill a vita and its variant ubbillipita. 
Before going further, it must be noted that the 
Burmese texts occasionally furnish us with a 
reading less Prakritised than that of the 
Sinhalese versions, and, therefore, nearer to 
the Sanskrit than the Pali corresponding term. 
The Burmese various reading in this case is 
uppiladpita for uppilivita, from uppi- 
laveti, the causal of up pilavati (= uppla- 
vati, ‘‘ to float over or upon,” ‘‘to bound,”’ ‘‘ to 
be buoyant,” cf. Sanskrit ut-plavate). 

Childers makes no mention of p 1 u (sometimes 
pilu or palu in Pali) with ut; but uppi- 
lavati occurs with the sense of ‘‘ to float” in 
Milinda, p. 80—‘‘ Khuddako pi pasiino vind 
navaya udake uppilaveyyiati’; ‘‘Kummo 
udake uppilavanto” (Lb. p. 370), In Jat. 
iii, p. 485, upplavamina is employed in 
the commentary to explain pariplavanta 
(see Sumangala, p. 256, 1. 8) We also find 
uppilavati in the sense of ‘to be joyous, 
elated’ (after drinking intoxicants).* In an 
amusing story in the Jataka, book ii., p. 97, we 
have an account of some asses that got in- 
toxicated and elated through imbibing sour 
wiue-lees, while the thorough-bred 
horses remained sober after drinking much 
stronger liquor: 

‘*Sindhavakule jatasindhava pana gandhapainam 
pivitva nissaddi sannisinné na up pilavanti.”’ 
The Gathé has 

‘* Dhorayha-sili ca kulamhi jato 

na majjati aggarasam pivitvati.”’ 

Here uppilavati=majjati, ‘‘to be 
elated, buoyant’’; the causal participle u p pil 4- 
vita or uppilapita would thus signify 
‘* elated,” ‘‘ buoyed up.” 

The form uppilapita offers no difficulty, 
for uplapeti(=uplaveti, uppiliveti) 
occurs in Jat. iv., p. 162, in the sense of ‘‘ to 
flow over, overwhelm ”’: 

“Uplaipayam [samuddam] dipam imam uli. 
ram’’ (cf. uplaivita Mah. 230). 

We have, too, the form 0 pilipe ti for opila- 
veti (=~ava+plu), ‘‘to cause to sink,” 
which is well established (see Jt. i. pp. 212, 
238; iii, 301; Sutta Nipata, i. 4.7, p. 14; 
Mahdv. x. 4.5; Sutta, v.ii., p. 15. The passing 
of v into p is seen in Pali palapa, lapi= 
Sanskrit paliva, lava, The change from 
uppilavita to ubbillavita is probably 
due to the influence of the v (cf. vanib baka= 
vanipaka. The doubling of the consonant 
l, though not common, receives support from 
such forms as paribbasina=pariva- 
sina, umma=—uma, upakkilesa=upa- 
kleca. 

In Udina iv. 2, p. 37, we find the expression 
‘‘manaso ubbilipa” (vl. ubbilava, 
uppiliava), ‘elation of mind.” Here we 
have a single / in all the MSS., which lends 
great support to the etymology, here proposed, 
ofubbillivita. On referring to the Com., 
consulted by the editor, a MS. of Burmese 
origin, though in Sinhalese writing, we find 
the following note: 

‘‘Manaso uppilapa ti (sic) cetaso uppiladpa 
vitakkakiri cittassa uppilaipita - hetukaéya 
manasi uppildipetva.” 

All this, however, leaves the noun ubbilla 
unexplained ; but the form ubbildiva tends 








* ‘‘ Elevated” is a slang term applied to those 
persons whose depressed spirits are raised by the 
spirits they have imbibed. 
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to show that there was a noun uppilava 
or ub bilava contracted to ub bil a* just as 
an-a vay a=Sanskrit an-a vay ava and appa- 
tissa = Sanskritappatissava. Other com- 
pounds of plu occur that have not been regis- 
tered by Childers—c/. upaplavati (Sutta 
Nipdta, v. 18.22, p. 208), niplavete=vipa- 
laveti (Jdt.i., p. 326), andsam-uppila- 
vati (Sutta Nipdata iii. 10.14). 
R. Morris, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


TuE subscription made by some friends of 
the late Dr. Walter Flight has resulted in a sum 
of £317. This amount has been handed over 
to Mr. Basil Martineau, of Hampstead, and 
Mr. Henry Basset, of Barnsbury, who have 
kindly consented to act as trustees on behalf of 
Mrs. Flight. The committee of the fund, 
anxious to avoid expense, trust that the sub- 
scribers will excuse the printing and circulating 
of individual notices to the above effect. 


Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New 
South Wales. Second Series, Vol. ii., Part 1, 
containing papers read in January, February, 
and March, 1887. (Triibner.) We may con- 
gratulate this energetic society, not only on 
account of the excellence of the communica- 
tions made to it, but also for the rapidity with 
which they are published. The present part 
just received contains five articles on the 
vertebrata—namely, a list of the birds collected 
at Derby, N. W. Australia, by Dr. E. P. 
Ramsay; a note on the nidification of a 
bird of the genus Pachycephala, by K. H. 
Bennet ; on an undescribed species of shark 
from Port Jackson, by Dr. Ramsay; also on an 
undescribed fish of the genus Dules, from New 
Guinea, by the same writer; aud notes on the 
curious method adopted by the female fresh- 
water tortoise in the excavation of the burrows 
in which her eggs are to be deposited, by 
H. J. McCooey. In entomology, Mr. George 
Masters has completed his catalogue of 
the beetles of Australia, of which 7,201 species 
have been described; there is also a memoir 
on the Scaritidae, of which 180 species are 
noticed and 17 new species described, by Mr. 
William MacLeay ; and a remarkable new genus 
of Oedemeridae is described by Mr. OIliff. 
In geology, Mr. Ratte describes some new 
Australian Trilobites, and other Australian 
fossils of the genera Salisburia and Notomyia 
(two articles); and Prof. Stephens describes 
some additional Australian Labyrinthodon 
fossils. In botany, the Rev. W. Woolls con- 
tributes ‘“‘A Glance at the Flora of Mount 
Wilson” ; E. Haviland gives two articles on the 
flowering seasons of Australian plants; and 
lastly Dr. Oscar Katz continues his notes on 
the bacteriological examination of the water 
from the Sydney supply. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. H. G. Daxyns, of Clifton College, who 
contributed an essay on ‘‘ Xenophon’s Life and 
Work” to the well-known volume Hellenica, 
which appeared some years ago under the 
editorship of Mr. Evelyn Abbott, is engaged 
upon @ complete translation of Xenophon’s 
writings, with a general introduction and essays 
on special aspects of the subject. The work 
will be complete in four volumes, the first of 
which, containing the General Introduction, 
the first two books of the Hellenica, and the 
Anabasis, is now in the press, and will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. within the 
next few months. 


THE most important paper in the new 
number of the Journal of Philology is Mr. 





* Ubbila or ubbilla occurs only in the compound 
ubbilla-bhdva (see Sum., p. 122). 


Robinson Ellis’s account of the new codex of 
the Culex which he discovered at Rome this 
spring. As was stated in the ACADEMY at the 
time, this codex holds an unique position 
among the MSS. of the poem, and clears up 
more than one hitherto inexplicable passage. 
The same writer contributes a short paper on 
the fragments of a Latin Hexameter poem con- 
tained in the Herculanean papyri, recently 
edited from Hayter’s transcripts in the Bodleian 
by Mr. W. M. Lindsay in Prof. Walter Scott’s edi- 
tion of some of the Herculanean papyri. Prof. 
Nettleship, besides notes on Noniu: and Latin 
Lexicography, contributes a life of Juvenal. 
Prof, J. E. B. Mayor has three notes on Pau- 
sanias, Seneca, and Ovid. Mr. Housman sends a 
very 1 mg list of conjectures on Propertius, 
and a specimen of a proposed critical commen- 
tary on £/.i.1. Prof. A. Palmer has some very 
good emendations of Plautus; Prof. Postgate 
discusses some passages of Lucretius; Mr. 
John Masson gives a notice of a lost edition of 
the Philoctetes. The other writers are Prof. 
Robertson Smith, Mr. F, B. Jevons, Mr. Walter 
Leaf; lastly Mr. Schiller-Szinessy has an 
elaborate paper on the Pugio Fidei. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravinzs, Chrom»s, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding aod Christmas presents,— 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








THE HISTORY OF ST. MARK’S AT VENICE. 


Documenti per la Storia dell’? Augusta Ducale 
Basilica di San Marco in Venezia. Fer- 
dinando Ongania. (Venezia). 


Arter the indefatigable labour of many years, 
Cav. Ferdinando Ongania has at last com- 
pleted his monumental publication on the 
Church of St. Mark, at Venice. The work 
consists of five parts: a series of chromo- 
lithographic reproductions of the facade, the 
mosaics and the pavement of the golden 
Basilica ; the procession of the Doge on Palm 
Sunday, facsimiles of Matteo Pagan’s quaint 
wood engravings ; the letterpress of the work 
by Sig. Camillo Boito, brother of the famous 
composer ; documents relating to the history 
of the Basilica; andthe Treasury of St. Mark, 
the reliquaries, chalices, &c., contained in that 
renowned treasure-house. 

This great work required no small courage 
to undertake, especially in Italy, where money 
support is not often bestowed on such under- 
takings, and where the book-buying public is 
not numerous. But it has been a labour of 
love to Sig. Ongania, and is in every way an 
honour not only to its editor and his native 
town, but also to Italy at large ; for no pains 
have been spared to make the book one of the 
most splendid examples of modern publication. 

The part to which we wish to call particular 
attention just now is the volume of ‘‘ docu- 
menti,”’ illustrating the history of the Basilica. 
Here, on splendid paper, especially prepared in 
the mills of Fabriano, and with noble type 
cast on purpose for this work, we have 
the whole story of St. Mark’s as it is displayed 
to us by the original authorities. Indeed the 
volume is one of the finest specimens of 
modern printing that we have seen ; and Sig. 
Ongania has had the happy idea of incor- 
porating in the work specimens of the various 
ty pes which belong to the epochs of which the 
documents treat, so that the volume is 
incidentally of the highest value to the 





student of typography. 
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The collection and arrangement of these 
documents could not have been entrusted to 
abler hands. The erudite director of the 
Archives, Com. Cecchetti, lent his unrivalled 
knowledge to indicate the sources contained 
at the Frari, and he has also written the pre- 
face; while Count Camillo Soranzo, of the 
Marcian, furnished the documents in that 
library, and Com. Nicolo Barozzi those in the 
Museo Civico over which he presides. These 
names alone are sufticient guarantee for the 
thoroughness with which the research has 
been carried out. 

The value of these documents can hardly 
be exaggerated. They are a mine of infor- 
mation as to the methods of the various arts 
of decoration, sculpture, mosaic in glass and 
stone ; and also as to the prices of material 
and labour, for among them we find the 
accounts of the procurator’s office, under 
which department the works of the Basilica 
were carried out. It would be impossible to 
indicate here all the interesting points which 
these documents illustrate. But for vivid- 
ness and for instruction we would call atten- 
tion to the curious case of the brothers 
Zuccato, mosaicists charged, along with 
others, to decorate the roof of the Basilica. 
The Zuccati were famous workmen, and their 
pay was higher than that of their fellows. 
This caused jealousy ; and some of the rival 
artists reported to the procurators that the 
Zuccati, instead of working the figures on the 
gold ground in mosaic, merely painted them 
on. The procurators instituted an inquiry ; 
the works were stopped, and in company 
with Titian, Tintoret, Paolo Veronese, and 
Schiavoni, they made a visit to the roof of 
the church. A sponge, some sand and fresh 
water soon showed that the Zuccati had made 
use of paint to tint the cement between the 
pieces of mosaic; but in the opinion of the 
four great masters called to give judgment, 
the work was declared to be well and pro- 
perly designed. Nothing can be more 
interesting than the verdicts of these great 
men. Each one gave his opinion with admir- 
able fairness, frankness, and truth, tempered 
by a conscious pride in the knowledge and 
mastery of their art. The Zuccati sought to 
excuse themselves by declaring that an enemy 
had applied the paint in the night in order to 
ruin them. The plea was not accepted; and 
they were condemned to undo and replace at 
their own charges all the mosaics that the 
brush had touched. 

Accompanying the volume of documents is 
a supplement containing one hundred and 
twenty-seven facsimiles of ancient maps of 
Venice, plans of the ‘church, drawings of the 
foundations of the Basilica and Campanile. 

Though the price is somewhat high, every- 
one who can should procure the volume for his 
library, not only on account of the intrinsic 
interest of the documents, but also as one of 
the noblest specimens of typography which 
have recently appeared. H. F. Brown. 








THE AMERICAN EXCAVATIONS AT 
SIKYON, 


We quote the following from the New York 
Nation of August 18: 


‘*Many of your readers are aware that, during 
the past spring, excavations upon the site of the 
ancient Greek city of Sikyon have been carried on 
under the auspices of the American School of 
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Classical Studies at Athens. Asa student of the 
school, and one who had immediate charge of this 
work, I send you a brief account of these excava- 
tions, believing that it will be of interest to all 
friends of Greek learning and archaeology. 

‘*Sikyon is the second classical site upon which 
the American School has made excavations. Its 
selection was justified by its importance, especially 
in the history of Greek art, and by the fact that 
no systematic excavations had ever been made 
there. It was situated a few miles westward of 
Corinth, about two miles from the Corinthian Gulf. 
Writers on Greek history and geography become 
enthusiastic in describing the situation and sur- 
roundings of the city. It lay upon a large level 
plateau, at the foot of which a plain of great 
fertility extends down to the blue sparkling 
waters of the gulf. Across this rise the peaks of 
Helikon and Parnassos. Oa the east the plain is 
bounded by the bold mass of Acrocorinthos. The 
landscape is exceedingly beautiful; and Curtius 
and other writers are no doubt right in supposing 
that to the exceptional charm of its natural sur- 
roundings must be attributed a part of the influ- 
ences which made Sikyon so famous a home of the 
arts. 

‘‘Numerous ruins still exist upon the site, con- 
sisting of the theatre, toe stadium ; considerable 
remains of a large brick structure, probably 
Roman baths; many foundations of buildiugs, 
aqueducts cut in the rock, and traces of streets. 
There are extensive remains of the wall surround- 
ing the Acropolis, which was constructed by 
Demetrios Poliorketes. Fragments of columns 
also are found in and about the churches of the 
modern village of Vasiliki. It was thought best 
to confine our work mainly to the theatre. Our 
chief object was to discover its complete plan ; but 
at the same time we proposed to do some digging 
on the foundations of oth:r buildings, since we 
desired to identify, if possible, some of these 
structures with the temples or other buildings 
mentioned by Pausanias in his account of the 
city, and hoped also to find some artistic remains. 
But we accomplished little of importance outside 
of the theatre, findiag no inscriptions, and ouly a 
piece of marble upon which were the toes of a 
statue, and an Ionic capital of ordinary stone. 
The results of ouc work in connexion with the 
theatre, however, are of great archaeological value. 
It was one of the largest in Greece; the plan of 
its structure can now for the first time be studied. 
Dr. Dérpfeld, the distinguished architect of the 
German {nstitute at Athens, who has suggested 
new theories on the structure of Greek theatres, 
has shown the greatest interest in the results of its 
excavation. 

‘The plateau upon which Sikyon lay is sepa- 
rated by a rocky declivity into two portions—a 
larger one nearer the gulf, and a smaller one in 
the rear. The theatre was cut out of this rocky 
declivity. When we began our excavations, there 
were to be seen slight traces of the stage founda- 
tions of the stone seats, and two large arches, one 
on each side of the cavea, leading from the outside 
to tae higher rows of seats. Over the orchestra 
was a layer of earth, from three to nine feet deep. 
I will very briefly describe what may b: seen now. 
There are three main walls belonging to the stage 
foundations. The one nearest the orchestra is 
aboat 72 feet long and 3 feet high. At its foot, in 
front, an ornamental marble border extends 
hearly its entire length. The blocks composing 
this border have at the ends the masons’ marks, in 
the form of Greek letters. Upon one of them is 
oue of the inscriptions that we found. ‘This front 
wall has three dvors in it, the middle one being 
double. It is evidently of Roman construction, 
being composed of not very large blocks of stone, 
and haviog bricks built into it. The second wall 
13 of a different character from the first. It 1s 
made of large blocks of stone, well laid, and is 
Without doubt of Greek construction. Its length 
is about 48 feet; its height the same as that of the 
first wall. It has in it only one door. The third 
wall is of mixed construction, part being like the 
first one and part like the second. It has the same 
jength and height as the second wall. In it are 
two doors. At the distance of about 21 feet from 
the east end of the stage, a cross-wall extends 
between the second and third walls at right angles 
to them, 

“To determine the form of the orchestra, we 





dug a trench, which laid bare its boundary. It 
has an elliptical form; but the ellipse is not a 
complete one. Along half the circumference of 
the orchestra we dug far enough upward from the 
orchestra- boundary to lay bare five rows of seats. 
There are fourteen stairways extending upwards 
from the orchestra, dividing the seats into fifteen 
divisions, or kerkides, as the Greeks called them. 
The seats are cut out of the rock. The front row 
is of more elaborate construction than the rest, 
each seat having a back and arms. These bettez 
seats, however, are not of marble, but of the same 
ordinary stone as the others. Probably priests 
and other dignitaries sat in these seats, as in the 
marble chairs of the Dionysiac Theatre at Athens. 

“The drainage system of the theatre seems to 
have been elaborate. A deep drain extends around 
the orchestra to the entrances, having stone bridges 
opposite the stairways, precisely as in the theatre 
at Athens. An aqueduct passes from the centre of 
the orchestra to the stage, and out under the 
middle door of the first wall. Another extends 
from the western side of the orchestra to the one 
just mentioned. In various places earthen pipes 
were found, which evidently served as drains. 

‘*T have already mentioned two arches, which 
afforded entrance and exit to the people in the 
higher rows of seats. These arches are interesting 
as addiag another to the very rare examples of 
Hellenic arches. The old theory that the Greeks 
did not construct arches until after they came 
under Roman influence must be abandoned. 
Another arch of Hellenic construction was found 
by the Germans at Olympia. That the arches at 
Sikyon are not Roman is manifest from their con- 
struction. There is in them no trace of mortar or 
brick. Inthe dimensions of the blocks and the 
manner of laying them, the arches are exactly 
like the portions of the stage walls that must be 
attributed to the Greeks. 

** Tn addition to the three main walls of the stage 
structure we found two others in the rear, running 
parallel to them. Both these walls seem to be of 
Roman construction. A portion of a column, 
apparently in situ, upon the outer wall, would 
seem to indicate that it was the foundation wall of 
a colonnade adorning the front of the theatre. 

**In following up the wall last mentioned we 
found a structure the nature of which is obscure, 
though it seems to have been a fountain of some- 
what elaborate construction. In front are portions 
of four columns, still in position. These columns 
are channelled only upon the outer side. Back of 
the columns, at a distance of about three feet, is a 
semicircular enclosure, with plastered walls and a 
smooth floor. A semicircular mass projects in front 
of the rear wall. A great number of fragments of 
tiles found within would seem to indicate that the 
structure was roofed. Both in the front wall, 
forming the diameter of the semicircle, and in the 
rear curved wall, are orifices, apparently for the 
passage of water. On the west side is a well- 
constructed trough having a back like a seat. This 
trough was probably for the ue of horses. At this 
fountain, also, earthen water pipes were found. 
Here our last digging was done. Some traces of 
other foundations appeared, and further digging 
at this point would probably not be fruitless, 

‘‘The artistic remains which we found are not 
of very great value. The most important are: 
the arm of a statue of more than life-size ; a piece 
of the leg of another statue; the lower part of a 
draped statue. These were found in the earth 
covering the stage. We found numerous architec- 
tural fragments, among others an [onic epistyle of 
common stone, a Doric epistyle of marble, pieces 
of Ionic and Doric capitals, and of lion-head 
waterspouts. Some fragments bore traces of blue 
and red paint. We found numerous copper coins 
having upon them the dove, the well-known 
symbol of Sikyon. We found also a number of 
small earthen lamps. We discovered only two 
inscriptions: one of the Roman period, incomplete, 
relating to honours to be bestowed upon certain 
ambassadors ; the otherof the Alexandrian period, 
recording the victories gained in various games by 
one Kallistratos, the son of Philothales. 

‘* A detailed report of the work done at Sikyon, 
accompanied by a plan of the theatre and illus- 
trations, will appear in the volume of papers of 
the American School for the present year. 

“W.J McMurrry. 

‘* Wayne, Mich., August 9, 1887,” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROMAN INSCRIPTION FOUND AT CHESTER. 
Liverpool: Aug. 29, 1887. 
On August 18, during the excavations and 
repairs being made in the north wall of Chester 
(noticed in the ACADEMY of August 20), there 
was found, broken in pieces, a Roman inscribed 
tombstone of some interest. It is about 3 ft. 
by 2, and the inscription is within a sunk panel, 
which has had ansae, The letters are as 
follows: 
D M. 
M . AVRELIVS . ALEXAND 
PRAE(F) CAST . LEG XX 
**waT. (E)TRVSCV(S) ** 
(vI)X. AN. LXx1**** * 
*** OFS 4 ET m g*eeee 


The letters in brackets are obliterated on the 
stone, but are easily restored. The asterisks 
also mark obliterated letters, which cannot at 
present be ascertained. The reading is plainly 
‘* D(iis) M(anibus) M(arcus) Aurelius Alex- 
and(er) Praef(ectus) Cast(rorum) Legi(onis) 
xx** Nat(ione) Etruscus * * Vix(it) Au(nos) 
LXXII,” the remainder being lost. In the last 
line, CES. ET. S is puzzling. Er svis or ET 
SIBI are probably the expansion of the last 
three letters; but the cES before them is, to 
me at least, unintelligible. The commencement 
of the fourth line may have been v.v. for 
V(aleriae) V(ictricis), the title of the legion ; 
but the portions of letters remaining do not 
seem to indicate it. 

This is the third inscription found in Britain 
naming a Praefectus Castrorum. The first, 
found at Caerleon, is on an altar dedicated by an 
officer of that rank in the Second legion to the 
goddess Fortune. The second, found at Hex- 
ham, is on en altar to Apollo Maponus by the 
Praefectus Castrorum of the Sixth Legion; 
and the third is this tombstone of the officer of 
the Twentieth Legion. 

Thus, the three legions which were quartered 
in Britain for three or four centuries have each 
contributed an example of the presence of a 
functionary of this rank, who was the officer 
responsible for the formation and internal 
arrangements of both the permanent and the 
temporary camps of the legion. 

There has also been found at the base, and 
near the centre of the wall at this point, a tablet 
of much the same size as the above, bearing the 
representation of an ecclesiastic in canonicals ; 
and a female, whose face is of some beauty, 
much resembling the faces found on corbels, 
&e., circa the fourteenth century. The face 
of the male figure is broken off. This fact 
at once disposes of the assertion that the wall 
is Roman, as asserted by Mr. Brock, during 
a visit of a few of the members of the British 
Archaeological Association to the spot, recently, 
there being much other evidence to the same 
effect. W. Tuompson WATKIN, 








ROMAN (?) PAVEMENT RECENTLY FOUND IN 
LONDON. 
Coombe Vicarage, near Woodstock : Aug. 13, 1887. 
According to Mr. Watkin, Messrs. Mowlem 
& Co. state that the tesselated pavement found 
in Monument Yard ‘‘ had letters somewhat as 
follows” in the first half of the inscription : 
® U MANI 
NIIISTGNATVS. 
And Mr. Watkin says: ‘1s it possible that we 
have in the first and second lines DIs . MANIBVS 
EGNATIVS or ...V.AN.I.M.IIIL.S. EGNA- 
swva?” ~ 
Confiaing myself to the second line, I would 
conjecture that perhaps we should read it thus : 
[A ]NTESIGNANVS. 
J. Hoskyns-ABRAIALL, 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


In view of the recent controversy about the 
‘‘Great Wall of China,” Messrs. Colnaghi, of 
Pall Mall East, have arranged to have on view 
fora few days a very interesting drawing of 
the wall by Mr. William Simpson. 


THE seventeenth autumn exhibition of pic- 
tures in the Walker Gallery at Liverpool, under 
the management of the corporation, will open 
on Monday next, September 5. 


There is now on view at Exeter, in the Albert 
Memorial Museum, a fine art exhibition which 
=-as we judge from the catalogue—is worthy 
of a visit for the sake of the large collection of 
engravings, most of them lent by Mr. Sidney 
T. Whiteford. The total number of prints ex- 
hibited is nearly 1,500, including a valuable 
series of proof impressions of mezzotint plates 
by the late Samucl Cousins, himself a native of 
Exeter, which have recently been presented to 
the museum. 


Aw Exhibition of Paintings in Water-colours 
was opened by the King and Queen of Saxony 
last Sunday week in the Great Hall of the Royal 
Polytechnicum at Dresden. After a short 
address by Prof. Kiessling, the King and Queen 
went over the collection, which comprises more 
than 2,000 pictures by German, Austrian, 
Italian, Belgian, French, Swedish, and Nor- 
wegian artists. It is much to be regretted 
that England, whose work in water-colour has 
set the fashion on the continent, is not repre- 
sented. The exhibition, which is the first of 
its kind in Germany, attracts great numbers of 
visitors. It willremain open till September 25, 


WE quote the following from the Times : 


‘The excavations proceeding in Piccadilly on the 
site of the new premises of the Junior Travellers’ 
Club have brought to light many interesting 
objects. The houses which are built on that 
portion of the thoroughfare have for their founda- 
tions a series of well-formed arches at a depth of 
about sixteen feet from the surface. In piercing 
some of these great difficulty was experienced on 
account of the toughness of the substance of which 
they are constructed. This having been overcome 
a series of subterranean passages apparently con- 
nected was discovered. These were full of foul 
gases, and contained a vast quantity of rubbish, 
among which have been found numerous 
articles of interest. Not the least interesting is a 
red granite tomb dated 1509, some bronze armour, 
several fowling pieces, a richly embossed lamp, 
and a large quantity of vellum manuscripts. The 
vaults have been only partly explored, and further 
discoveries are anticipated.”’ 





THE STAGE. 


SIDDONS AND RACHEL. 


Mrs. Siddons. By Mrs. A. Kennard. (W. 
H. Allen.) 
Rachel. By Mrs. A. Kennard. (W. H. 


Allen.) 


Turse two little books—both of them contri- 
butions to the ‘‘ Eminent Women” series— 
give in the handiest form, and with much tact 
and grace of treatment, all that the ordinary 
reader, if not quite all that the special student, 
needs to know about the two leading tragic 
actresses of England and France. With 
regard to both actresses the special student, 
has, as we have implied, something more to 
ask. He may ask, perhaps, for more of 
absolute theatrical criticism, for an analysis 
more elaborate of that which was accom- 
plished in sight of the public, by the two 
famous artists. Yet, as regards Sarah Siddons 
—a tragedian removed from us now by the 
space of three generations—there may well 
have been difficulties almost insuperable in 
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supplying the desired detail. Rachel, of 
course, lived in a period of criticism more 
diffuse and systematic, Jules Janin filling, in 
her day, to some extent, the place since filled 
by Vitu and Sarcey; and, indeed, the pub- 
lished records of her performances, though 
scattered, are elaborate and abundant. Turn- 
ing from the public achievement to the pri- 
vate character, little else remains to be told 
of Mrs. Siddons; but of Rachel there might 
have been produced many a scandalous 
chronicle. Wrong from one point of view, 
Mrs. Kennard, in this matter, was certainly 
right from another. We may hold that it is 
well that the whole record of the artist shall 
be unfolded—not at all in submission to an 
exacting curiosity, but in furtherance of the 
completeness of our study and comprehen- 
sion. But then, again, there is the reader 
of the commonplace novel to be considered ; 
the listener to the conventional play ; the 
now proverbial ‘‘ young lady in the dress 
circle,’ who has to be dealt with most 
tenderly. Hence the line Mrs. Kennard 
has taken; nor do we, on the whole, 
blame her for it. Of the “ Dichtung”’ and 
the ‘* Wahrheit,” which meet in the life of the 
artist, she has taken, in some respects, chiefly 
the “Dichtung.” ‘‘ We have tried,” she says 
hereelf, in her preface, ‘‘ to extract the poetry 
and romance there is to be found in this life, 
rejecting what is base and unworthy.’ Nor 
must it, after all, be supposed that in Rachel’s 
life—outside her art—all was unworthy or 
base. Always she was a dutiful daughter; 
always a devoted mother; sometimes a 
generous, and once or twice a constant, 
friend. But her life was a fever. And, in 
her maddened demand for excitement, it ran 
its course rapidly. 

How different all this matter was with Mrs. 
Siddons! Rachel was a Jewess, born in an 
inn in Switzerland, and bred in France; a 
Bohemian who, after twenty-four hours of 
enforced respectability at Windsor, ‘‘ avait 
besoin de s’encanailler’”’—thirsted to be a 
cad again. Mrs. Siddons was an English- 
woman; even the Irish blood, not quite ab- 
sent from her veins, was without influence on 
her personal life—we are far from saying it 
did not prompt her to be an artist. And not 
only was she an Englishwoman; she was a 
Kemble besides, and rigid self-control was the 
very watchword of the Kembles, in art and 
life. We are told she had ‘‘the gift of 
tears.” It may be. Certainly she roused in 
others pity and passion. But when one 
recognises this, one may remember, too, how 
the methods acceptable to one age may be 
ineffective in another. Mrs. Siddons’s epoch 
was the epoch of the acceptability of Claude’s 
and Richard Wilson’s, and JDavid’s and 
Ingres’s art. It was the age of firm contour 
in draughtsmanship, of composition in paint- 
ing, of deportment in manners. In mankind 
the age admired as ideal what Mr. Turveydrop, 
some time afterwards, only exaggerated or 
unwittingly burlesqued. The fire, and genius, 
and spontaneity of Rachel would speak to us 
to-day. Rachel gave to the most artificial of 
tragedy—to the tragedy which was ‘so 
Greek” to its admirers, so full of Louis 
XIV. to ourselves—that truth which 
Desclée, after her, bestowed upon an incident 
in the Avenue du Roi de Rome, or in the Rue 
Balzac—upon a passion of this morning. 





Should we be equally sensible to the favourite 
effects of Mrs. Siddons? Should we—who 
have passed not only through Romanticism, 
but into Naturalism, since her day—be im- 
pressed, genuinely or profoundly, by her Lady 
Macbeth, by her Hermione? That is a ques- 
tion which Mrs. Kennard’s delightful little 
narrative does not permit us quite conclusively 
to answer. 

As regards the outer life of the two 
women—Sir Joshua’s ‘‘Tragic Muse”’ and the 
Phédre whom even Sarah Bernhardt, who has 
so much in common with her, has not been 
able to surpass—it was, as may be expected, 
essentially different; and Mrs. Kennard’s 
account is as careful, as accurate, and as 
interesting as it was possible to make it. Mrs. 
Kennard owes something, but cannot owe 
very much, to the life of Mrs. Siddons by 
Campbell, the inefficient friend of her later 
years, to whom she bequeathed her memo- 
randa, letters, and diary. Boaden’s ‘ Life,” 
of which Mr. Crabb Robinson spoke as ‘‘ one 
of the most worthless books of biography in 
existence,” cannot have helped Mrs. Kennard 
much more ; but she acknowledges very hand- 
somely her obligations to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
whose biography of the great actress, in his 
Lives of the Kembles, she considers to be 
the best yet done. About Rachel a whole 
literature has been written; yet much of it 
is hardly serviceable material. At least one 
biography is avowedly hostile. Arsene 
Houssaye does not mean to be ill-natured, but 
will at all costs be amusing. Jules Janin— 
a man of words so much more than of 
thoughts—is hopelessly fluent. He betrays 
the essential worthlessness of the ready 
writer—the ready writer’s superficial intelli- 
gence of the demands of his art. On the 
whole, perhaps, as Mrs. Kennard herself 
inclines to think, it is the letters of Rachel 
that are the truest guide. Letters to her 
parents, to her sister, to her friends—if not 
to her lovers—to her master, Samson, on the 
conditions and the problems of her work— 
letters of gratitude, letters of regret, letters 
making a small gift, though refusing a great 
loan—these things build up gradually, ona 
pretty sure foundation, the edifice of Rachel’s 
character as it is fitting that we should see it. 
Rachel’s life was in the Present. After excite- 
ment was to come, not rest, but le néant. 
She acted in bad health as in good, chiefly to 
satisfy one of the deepest needs of her nature, 
reckless what might follow. Mrs. Siddons, 
when youth and impulse had left her, dragged 
herself somewhat unwillingly from town to 
town, to repair the losses of her husband— 
the honest and somewhat incapable gentleman 
who sought a refuge for rheumatism at Bath 
—and she undertook yet another round of en- 
gagements in order that she might provide 
herself with a carriage on her retirement: ‘‘a 
carriage now become a necessity.’’ As re- 
gards the society the two women cultivated 
and enjoyed, Mrs. Siddons liked the intel- 
lectual and ‘‘the great world,’’ and liked to 
be of it, and visited, as the high artist is of 
course entitled to do, as the equal, and only 
as the equal, of the otherwise distinguished. 
But Rachel, in her loftiest social flights, was 
not so much an artist asa show. Exhibited 
to the mighty, and encouraged by them, 
and bound to behave herself in their presence 
—for the success of eccentricity had not then 
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been established—she was really most at home 
with a few Bohemians, and with her kith and 
kin who lived on her. Mrs. Siddons cared for 
the stage much more than did Fanny Kemble. 
She had for it a respect which was wanting, it 
would seem, in Mr. Macready’s feeling for 
it ; yet, in a measure, she acted to live rather 
than lived to act. Rachel—with the capacity 
for unnamed odiousness, and supported in her 
private life by no fine example and no noble 
tradition—did yet, in the main, live for the 
practice of her art, though its practice can 
hardly have been furthered by her moral de- 
terioriation, and the disorder, the very chaos, 
of her later days. 
Frepertck WEpDMORE. 





MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Musical Art and Study. By H. C. Banister. 
(Bell.) This little book consists of three papers 
read before different musical societies by the 
author. In ‘‘Our Art and Our Profession” 
there are some good thoughts neatly expressed. 
The second paper deals with ‘‘ Methods of 
Musical Study.” ‘‘ Study only the classical,” 
says Mr. Banister. (The italics are his.) For, 
he adds, “it is the only music that can yield 
profit to the student; nay more, the only 
music that can be structurally studied.” We 
are sorry to find a musician of Mr. Banister’s 
learning and ability giving such advice. If he 
had said ‘Study jirst the ciassical” we should 
find no fault. A musician must study the 
past; but in some of the music of the present 
he will find the results of the past and the seeds 
of the future. And to deny that the music of 
Schumann, or of Wagner, can be structurally 
studied, is really extraordinary. The structure 
is different, and may possibly be inferior; but 
there it is, and a musician will prove one- 
sided who ignores it. In the third paper, which 
so far as writing goes, is excellent, Mr. Banister 
again breaks out in praise of the classical. 
Classical and romantic are really shifting terms. 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven in their day 
were romanticists, and hence the art of music 
progressed. 


Music in the Land of Fogs. By Félix Rémo. 
(Kent.) This amusing little book, written by 
one belonging to the Land of Frogs, contains 
fact, fiction, and falsehood. The author has 
paid special attention to the weak points of 
musicians, amateur and professional, and of 
society in general; and, though many of his 
remarks are perfectly true, it must not be 
supposed that England is the only country in 
the world in which such things are to be found. 
Itcan, however, do no harm to see ourselves 
as others see us. We will not spoil the reader’s 
enjoyment by quotations, excepting in one or 
two instances where the sharp and generally 
accurate writer has fallen intoerror. Handel 
was not decked with the title of Doctor of 
Music. It was offered to him at Oxford ; but 
he refused it, saying:—‘‘ What the devil I 


throw my money away for that the blockhead } 


wish.” Dr. Stanford, and not Herr Gold- 
schmidt, is conductor of the Bach Choir. Costa 
has not been replaced by three Germans— 
Manns, Richter, and Randegger—at Birming- 
am. There has been only one festival since 
Sir Michael Costa’s death, and that was under 
the direction of Richter. ‘The Richter con- 
certs,” says our author, “‘ play German music 
only.” This looks like a wilful mistake. 
Lastly, we feel inclined to count as an error 


his statement that ‘‘ England is not a musical 
nation,” 
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from the Print Koom, British Museum, 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; H.M. COLLEC- 
TIONS at BUCKINGHAM PALA E ane WINDSOR CASTLE, Graud 
Autotyp: 8 from the Paintings in these Collectious. 

TEN MERYON ETCHINGS, “Old Paris,” reproduced 
in Autogravure, with Illustrative Notes by S1OPFURD BkOOKE, M.A. 
In elegant Portfo io, price Three Guineas. 

ANCIENT AILHENS. Twenty-five larze Autotypes 
from Negatives by W, J. STILLMAN, Esq , issued by authority of the 
Hellenic Society. Prospectus on appl cation, 


FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI, R.A. One Hundred 


Examples of his Art. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD: CHRIST and PETER. 
a = nolle Drawiogs by FREDERICK SHIELD-. Price 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS of PEACE and WAR. 
rig og ee ——— P.R.A., from the Cartoons tor the Frescoes at 
wurh Kensington, 


from 


“Tf pictori+l art is, indced, an educat'onal influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep be uty of form tetore the eyes of the young, the 
futoty pes of the great masters should not only find the places of honour of 
which they are well worthy, but th vy showa also be usd to adorn every 
L.ur ery aud se: oo!room in Ex: gl -nd.”—Zines, April 17tn, 1073. 





a Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘* Autotype in Relation to Household Art,” 
with Press Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price Sixpence, tree per post. 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Ne, 863,——SEPTEMBER, 1887, —=2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS. 
THE BALANCE OF MILITARY POWER IN EUROPE,— 
GERMANY, FRANCE, AND BELGIUM, 
THE COUNTRY PARSON AS HE WAS, AND AS HE IS, 
JOYCE, CHaps. XVII.—XX. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 
THE Kop: NOW AND IN THE PAST.—CLOsE BORoUGHS.— 
AN UNSOLVED | ROBLEM OF EVERY Day. 
MARCO POLO, 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 2IstT JUNE, 1387. 
RETROSPECTS OF THE REIGN, 
THE DIVER, By FRitDRICH SCHILLER. 
Sin THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B, 
A CORNER OF MERCIA. 
THE SESSION, 


TPANSLATED LY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


SEPTEMBER. 2s, 6d. 
A GREAT LESSON. By His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL. 
FROM EASTER to AUGUST. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
——— IGNORANCE in the ARMY. By Colonel LONSDALE 


MORPHINOMANIA, By Dr. SEYMOUR J. SHARKEY, 
RECENT CRITICISM on RAPHAEL. By Dr. JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


THE EAST END as represented; by Mr. BESANT. By Mrs. STUAKT- 
WORTLEY. 


CHURCH-GOING. By the Hon. Mrs. CHAPMAN, 

THE CAPACITY of WOMEN. By EvitH Simcox. 
POSITIVISM in CHRISTIANITY. By WiL¥FRiD Warp, 
THE WORKING of SCHOOL BANK? By the Rev. HENRY WHITEHEAD. 
A GERMAN VIEW of MR. GLADSTONE. By THEODOR VON BUNSEN. 
ELECTORAL FACTS of 1587. ; By the kt. Hon, W. E, GLADSTONE, M.P. 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 





No. 12 (New Series), price 3d., Completing the Velume, of 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Edited by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
CONTENTS. 
DRAGON HOLLOW (22 to 23, C »nclusion). 
THE PONY EXPRESS (with 5 Engravings). 
A TRIP to BOULOGNE (with 2 Enzravings), By F. S. HUTCHINGS. 
STEPPING STONES to SCULPTURE (5) (with 1 Engraving). By Mart- 
GARLT THOMAS. 

HINTS on PAINTING. 
FERN GOSSIP (with 1 Engraving). By the Evitor, 
LORD GEORGE HAMILTON (with Portrait). 


GILBERT WHITE and the SELBORNE SOCIETY (with Engraving of 
Selbor ne). 


LITTLE MRS. JUDAS (2). 
SKETCHES in SUSSEX (with 4 Engravings), 


3d.] 3d.] 


By FRrascis GEORGE HEATH. 


By A. E HOLDEN, 


ILLUSTRATED INVENTION—ILLUSTRATED REVIEWS of BOOKS, &c. 


*.* Tce Complete Volume for 1887, contsining 400 Seeing, elegantly 
bound in cloth, is just ready, price 4 


WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS. 
GREAT WRITERS. 


IN SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
SEPTEMBER Volume now ready. 


LIFE of ADAM SMITH. By R. B, 


HALDANE, M.P. 
To be followed by 


LIFE of JOHN KEATS. By William 


MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Cloth, cut or uncut, price Une Shiiling. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF “GREAT WRITERS,” 
Priuted on Large Paper of extra quality, in handsome binding, 
demy 8vo, price 2s. 6d. per Volume. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 


IN poner MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
PTEMBER Volume now ready. 


POEMS by ROBERT HERRICK. 


With Notes by nn P. HORNE, and an Iatroduction by 
ERNEST RUYS, 
To be followed by 


BALLADES and RONDEAUS. _ Selected 
from Evglish and American Writers by J. GLEESON WHITK. Cou- 
tributio.s by AUSTIN DOBS)N, E. W. GoSSE, W. KE. HENLEY, 
ANDREW LANG, JUHN PAYNE, A.C. SWINBURNE, &e. 
This is a first attempt at a Collection of the Engl'sh use of these 
old French metrical forms, 


THE CAMELOT SERIES. 


IN SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
SEPTEMBER Volume now ready. 


ESSAYS: Literary and Political, 


By JOSEPH MAZZINI. With Introduction by WILLIAM CLARKE, 
To be followed by 


THE PROSE WRITINGS of HEINRICH 


HEINE. With Introduction by HAVELOCK EL 


THE NATURALISTS’ MONTHLY 


A Journal for Nature-Lovers and Nature-Thinkers, 
Edited by Dr. J. W. WILLIAMS, M.4. 
Vol. 1., No. I. SEPPEMBER, 1837. Price 6d.; by post, 7d. 
CONTENTS. 
T IE PATHOLOGY of the CELANVINK. K v, Hilderic Friend, M.A., F.L.S, 
THE EVULUTION of the eK HOOK. Edward Lovett. 
A STUDY in MY GARDEN, H. 8. oe Benison, F.L.S. 
BINARY SUNS. Herbert Saaler, F F.RAS 
CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN, 8B. Middleton Bach-lor. 
SHELL COLLECTING in GUERNSEY and HERN, Brocton T.mlin. B.A, 
A CHAPTER on the —-- aud MILLIPEDES, T, VU. Gibson. 
Carmichael, M.A., F.LS. 
THE SNAILS and SLUGS of MY GARDEN. Gee, Roberts. 
THE ORIGIN of our FRESHWATER FAUNAS. UH. E. Qai-ter. 
REVIEWS, 
GENt RAL NOTES and GLEANINGS. 
KEPORTS of the LEAKN«.D SOCIETIES. 


24, WARWICK LANE, PATERNOS rER ROW, — 











NOW READY, price 2s. 61. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1337. 

I. INDIA and AMERICA: a Contrast, 

IH. ViCfUR HUGO'S DIARY. 
lil. THE ** PEASANT NOBILITY ” of ORKNEY and S4ETLAND, 
1V. GEORGE MEREDITH'S POETRY. 

V. THE LAW ia RELATION to WOMEN. 
VI. LECKY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTI CENTURY 
VIL. THE IRISH POLICY of the GOVERNMENT. 


Vill. mes NT ere 8 
. FREE EDUCATIO 
2 THE ECLIPSE of ad 80UL. 


Ix, — Ml — LITERATURE: 
SCIENCE, 
: POLITIC3s SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 


3. HISTORY and BIUGKAPHY, 
4. BELLES LETTRE3. 


X. HOME AFFAIRS. 
London: TRUBNER & CO, ye ill. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

MR. GLA! SPONE’S CONCESSIONS, By E.R. WoDEH Use, M.P. 
KEAT>’ PLACE in ENGLISH POETRY, By W.J. CourTHOPE. 
TdE TaUTH about ALLUTMENTS, By Henry EVensaeD, 
WORDSWORTH’s GRAVE. By WILLIAM WATSON, 
THE SERVI E of MAN. By P. F. WILLERT. 
DUNATELLO’Ss WORK at FLORENCE. By CAT@EKINE M. THILLIMORE. 
C 'BDENSs DREAM. By H.R. Fat QuHARSON, M.P. 
THE WRITINGS of GUSTAV FREYTAG. By CONRAD ALBERTI. 
THE LAS? DAY of WINDSOR FURE3P, By THOMAS LoVe PEACOCK. 
RECe NDE LITKRATURE in CHINA. By Licut, HW. N, SHORE, RN. 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. By Visc UNT EB unGroN, M.P. 
POLITICS at HOME and ABROAD, 
CORRE 3PONDENCE, 

London : W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., 8vo 740 pages, with 191 Working Drawings 
and Lisgrams to scale, £1 Ils. 6d. 


Co0aL-TaR and AMMONIA: being the 


Second and En'arged Fdition of “A TKEATISE on C )AL-TAR” 
By Professor LUSGE, I’'h D,, &e.. Author of “ A Theoretical aud Frectic.l 
Treatise on Sulphuric Ac‘'d and Alkali.” 


GURNEY & JACKSON (-uccessors to Mr. VAN VCORST), 1, Paternoster W 





Just published, price 3s.; free by post, 3s, 44d. 


TH OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 


FOR THE SESSION 1887-8. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, Lonpon. 


London; W. KENT & Co., 23, hate E.C. 


London: MACMILLAN & CO. Manchester: J. E, CORNISH, 








